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THE PREMIER’S PLEDGE. 


I am quite ready to yield my position if there 
are men more capable, But till that is shown, and 
I confess that conviction bas not yet come to my 
mind—(laughter )—we shall find it our duty, etc., 
ete.—Lord Palmerston, July 19th. 


Tru you find a smart Orator, gifted with skill 

“To wield the fierce democrats ” here, “at his 
will,” 

Who can bluster and bawl, when such tactics 
are best, ; 

But prefers to accomplish his end with a jest, 

And whose name is convertible diction for 
“ Face,” 

[ shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 


Till you find an Old Gentleman, badgerly gray, 
Who’s rebuked for his levity, day after day, 
Yet, unable to check his affection for “ chaff,” 
Is perpetually setting his traps for a laugh, 
And angles for jokes like a cockney for dace, 

T shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 


Till you find a Divine who confounds wheat 
with tares, 
Who revises, off-hand, all your creeds and your 


prayers, 

While “ truths,” both “divine” and discovered, 
are flun 

“* Amended ”—or altered at least—* from his 
tongue,” 

And who whips up Religion to Intellect’s pace, 

I shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 

Till you find a Reformer, who, loud in his 

edge, 

Is skilled from improvement to take off the 


ge, . 
And, raising a lather of very soft soap, € 
Keeps faith to the ear while he baffles the hope, 
And affects to run fair, though he’s selling the 


race, 
I shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 


Till you find a bold Liberal who’s preached to 
the nation 
Of aristocratical pride and dictation, 
Yet, ere engagements, like Samson his 
s 


Constructs his own Cabinet solely of Lords, 
(A party, where loving relations embrace), 
I shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 


Till you find a Diplomatist, quick at a taunt, 
And almost unrivalled at swagger and vaunt, 
Yet used, when combining with men of more 


‘orce, 
And baffled, when seeking a separate course, 
Who will play the deuce when he should play the 


ace, 
I shall do my endeavor to stick to my place. 
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Till you find a Prime Minister, brisk as a bee, 
Who “ managed” his way to the top of the tree 
And still (like ariother gay creature we know) 
The higher he climbs, ke less graceful the show; 
Till, in short, of remarkable birds there’s a brace, 
This bird is determined to stick to his place. 


The Press. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette, 
THOMAS TYTTE. 


Not by the Author of “Thanatopsis.” “ Robert of 
Lincoln,” and Minor Poems. 


FLUTTERING nervously here and there 
Round his lady-bird—odd little elf— 
Now on an iron weed—now in the air, 
Thomas Tytte is describing himself. 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
I and wife in this here tree 
Live as jolly as ever you see. 

Feedle, dee, dee. 


T. Tytte, ., is drest in blue, 

Like every other high-born tit, 

With a yellow vest and choaker too— 

You'll hear him crow if you listen a bit ; 

Tom-tit, tom-tit, 

Spit, spat, spit. 

Examine this coat and vest of mine, 

I'm rather a buck in the tom-tit line, 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


The wife of Thomas, meek and brown, 

A simple creature afeard of boys, 

Sits all day in high-necked gown, 

Laying eggs without any noise; 

Tom-tit, tom-tit, 

Spit, spat, spit, 

Lay on, my dear—nobody Il come; 

I'm keeping watch in this old gum. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


A very retiring female she, 

A pattern wife, the dame-tits say,” 

Always blowing, and bragging is he, 

In the old, established, masculine way, 

Tom-tit, tom-tit, 

Spit, spat, spit, 

I’m not the bird to run, that’s flat ! 

I’m too good stuff, you know, for that. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


Heigho! look here, two, four, six, eight— 
Round and white remarkable eggs ! 

Mrs. Tytte watches ’em early and late 

While Thomas is laughing, and kicking his legs; 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 

Spit. Spat, spit, 

Convenient wife this—Mrs. T.— 

For a free and easy fellow like me. 


Feedle, dee, dee. 
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The eggs are chipped and eight small tits, 
(The number of eggs) e cautiously thro’. 
Thomas, driven half out of his wits, 
Scratches his head to know what to do. 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit. 
Trying thing this—singular fate! 
Unusual number, certainly—eight ! 

Feedle, dee, dee. 


T. Tytte, Esq., in a little while, 
Gets not as careful of his clothes, 
Seems quite depressed—hath a sickly smile, 
And singeth mostly thro’ his nose, 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
Exactly where the young ones be, 
Nobody knows ’cept wifé and me. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


Autumn comes—the titlets grow, 

Thomas Tytte is a blockhead dunce ; 

To foreign parts he’s going to go, 

And just as he starts, we cry all at once, 

Tom-tit, tom-tit, 

Spit, spat, spit, 

If your voice comes back, and you're not shot, 

You come back with it, Tom—otherwise—not. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 





A CHILD ASLEEP. 
By Mrs. ExvizasetuH Barrett Brownine. 


How he sleepeth! having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore, 
From his pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room for more— 
Sleeping near the withered nosegay, which he 
pulled the day before. 


Nosegays! leave them for the waking; 
Throw them earthward where they grew. 
Dim are such, beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto— 
Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open 
ever do. 


Heaven-flowers, rayed by shadows golden 
From the palms they sprang beneath, 
Now perhaps divinely holden, 
Swing against him in a wrea' 
We may think so from the quickening of his 
bloom and of his breath. 


Vision unto vision calleth, 
While the young child dreameth on. 
Fair, O dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou hast won! 
Darker wert thou in the garden, yestermorn, by 
summer sun. 


We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee—were the clouds away! 
’Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the _— a clay— 
Singing !—Stars that seem the mutes i 
O Seaihe all the way. ies 
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As the moths around a taper, 
As the bees around a rose, 
As in sunset, many a vapor— 
So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its 
repose. 


Spee of brightness overlean thee, 
ith their diadems of youth 
Striking on thy ringlets sheenly— 
‘While thou smilest—not in sooth 
Thy smile—but the overfair one, dropt from 
some ethereal mouth. 


Haply it is angels’ duty, 
uring slumber, shade by shade 
To fine down this childish beauty 
To the thing it must be made, 
Ere the world shall bring it praises, or the tomb 
shall see it fade. 


Softly, softly! make no noises! 
Now he lieth dead and dumb— 
Now he hears the angels’ voices 
Folding silence in the room— 
Now he muses deep the meaning of the heaven 
words as they come. 


Speak not! he is consecrated— 
Breathe no breath across his eyes. 
Lifted up and separated 
On the hand of God he lies, * 
In a sweetness beyond touching—held in cloist 
ral sanctities. 


Could ye bless him—father—mother ? 
Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 
Dare ye look at one another, 
And the benediction speak ? 
Would ye not break out in weeping, and confess 
ourselves too weak ? 


He is harmless—ye are sinful— 
Ye are troubled—he, at ease! 
From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase— 
Dare not bless him! but be blessed by his peace 
—and go in peace. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHOM SHALL WE HANG?” 


Wnuos shall we hang? Newcastle? Aberdeen ? 
They're hung for ever on the shelf, I ween. 


Whom shall we hang? Lord John, whom none 
defends # 
No, leave him to the mercy of his friends. 


Shall we hang Palmerston? or shall we save 
That witless Falstaff for a peaceful grave ¢ 


Shall we hang gentle Herbert? On my word 
His hangers-on are better worth a cord! 


Whom shall we hang? The rogue must not 





escape. 
Shall we hang Frederick Peel in new red tape? 
ear hang—Bah ! you wretched, twaddling 


en, 
To end your queries—why not hang puree’ 
Press. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
1. Scottish Newspaper Directory and Guide to 


Advertisers. A complete Manual of the 
¢ Press. Second Edition. Edin- 
and London. 


2 The Sipe me Contributions towards a 
) of Newspa and of the Liberty 
ot Pre By f. Knight unt. 2 vols. 


it w our purpose to draw out, as a thread 
might be drawn from some woven fabric, a 
continuous line of advertisements from the 
newspaper press of this country since its estab- 
lushment to the present time, and, by so doing, 
to shov how distinctly, from its dye, the pat- 
tern of the age through which it ran is repre- 
sented If we follow up to its source, any 
public institution, fashion, or amusement, 
whicd has flourished during a long period of 
time, we can gain some idea of our national 
progress and development, but it strikes us that 
in no manoer can we so well obtain at a rapid 
glance a view of the salient points of genera- 
tions that have passed, as by consulting those 
= — a cri —_ age to age 
rom the pages 
wants, the losses, the eleettaete a the 
money-making eagerness of the people. 

As we read in the old m of papers 


those naive announcements, 
bygone nerations seems to rise to the ear. 
ec a exhibits his quaint wares, the 
mountebank capers again upon his stage, we 
have the living portrait of the highwayman fly- 
ing from justice, we see the old china auctions 
—— with ladies of quality with their 
attendant negro boys, or » “by inch of 
candle-light” forming many a Schalken-like 
icture of light and shade; or tater still we 
ve Hogarthian sketches of the young bloods 
who swelled of old along the Pall-M We 
trace the moving panorama of men and man- 
ners up to our own less demonstrative, but 
more earnest gen pa all these cabinet 
ictures are very e cast b 
Ne which they cahibe eet doe der effect, 
but faithful reflections of those insignificant 
items of life and things, too small, it would 
seem, for the generalizing eye of the historian, 
however necessary to clothe and fill in the dry 
bones of his history. 

The “ English Mercurie” of 1588, which 
professes to have been published during those 
momentous days when the Spanish Armada 
was hovering and waiting to pounce upon our 
southern shores, contains among other items 
of news, three or four book advertisements, 
and these would undoubtedly have been the 
first put forth in Engiand were that newspaper 
eee Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, 

however proved that the several numbers 
of this journal to be found in our national 


verf hum of | he 
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lib are ries, and indeed the 
aeeamy tenet went eYe in such matters can 
easily see that neither their type, paper, 
spelling, nor composition, are much more than 
one, instead of upwards of two centuries and 
a half old. Newspapers in the strict sense of 
the word—that is, publications of news a 
pearing at stated intervals and sagdely 
paged on—did not make their appearance 
until the latter end of the reign of James I. 
The “ Weekely Newes,” published in London 
in 1622, was the first publication which 
answered to this description: it contained 
however only a few scraps of foreign intelli- 
gence, and was quite.destitute of advertise- 
ments. The terrible contest of the succeeding 
reign was the hotbed which forced the press 
of this country into sudden life and extraordi- 
nary vigor. who have wandered in the 
vaults of the British Museum, and contem- 
lated the vast collection of political pamph- 
ets and the countless Mercuries which sprang 
full armed, on either side of the quarrel, from 
the strong and earnest brains which wrought 
in that great political trouble, will not hesitate 
to discover, amidst the hubbub of the rebellion, 


é|the first throes of the press of England as a 


political power. At such a time when March- 
mont Needham fell foul with his types of Sir 
John Birkenhead and the court party which 
supported, with as heavy a hand and 
as dauntless a will as Cromwell hurled his 
Ironsides at the Cavaliers at Naseby, it is not 
likely that we should find the press the vehicle 
to make known the of tradesmen, or to 
offer a reward for stolen horses. The shop- 
keepers themselves, as well as the nobility, 
were too hard at it, to avail themselves of this 
uew mode of extending their trade: they had 
ts keep guard over the malignants, to cover 
the five members with the shield of their arms, 
to overawe Whitehall, to march to the relief 
of Gloucester; objects quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the fact that the train-bands were 
not advertisers. After the king’s death, how- 
ever, when the Commonwealth had time to 
breathe, the people seem to have discovered 
the use of the press as a means of making 
known their wants and of giving publicity 
to their wares. The very first advertisement 
we have met with, after an active search 
among the earliest newspapers, relates to a 
book which is entitled :— 


RENODIA GRATULATORIA, an Heroick 
Poem; being a congratulatory panegyrick 
for my Lord General’s late return, summing up 
his successes in an exquisite manner. 
To be sold by John Holden, in the New Ex- 
change, London. Printed by Tho. Newcourt, 
1652, 


This appeared in the January samber of 
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the Parliamentary paper “ Mercurius Politi- 
cus.” It is evidently a piece of flattery to 
Cromwell upon his victories in Ireland, and 
might have been inserted at the instigation of 
the great commonwealth leader himself. Book- 
sellers appear to have been the first to take 
advantage of this new medium of publicity, 
and for the obvious reason that their ule 
were calculated for the readers of the public 
journals, who at that time must have con- 
sisted almost exclusively of the higher orders. 
From this date to the Restoration, the quaintest 
titles of works on the political and religious 
views, such as were then in the ascendant, are 
to be found in the “Mercurius Politicus :” 
thus we have “G 1 Marrow,” “A few 
Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned 
Soul,” “Michael opposing the Dragon, or 
a Fiery Dart struck through the Kingdom of 
the Serpent.” And in the number for Sep- 
tember, 1659, we find an advertisement which 
seems to bring us face to face with one of the 
brightest names in the roll of English poets :— 


ee tearm touching the likeliest 
means to remove Hirelings out of the Church ; 
wherein is also discours’d of Tithes, Church Fees, 
Charch Revenues, and whether any maintenance 
of Ministers can be settled by Law. The author, 
J.M. Sold by Livewel Chapman, at the Crown 
in Pope's Head Alley. 


In juxtaposition to these illustrious initials 
we find another advertisement, which is the 
representative of a class that prevailed most 
extensively at this early time, the Hue and 
Cry after runaway servants and lost or stolen 
horses and dogs. Every generation is apt 
to praise, like Orlando, “ the antique service 
of the old world,” but a little excursion into 
the regions of the past shows us how persistent 
this cry has been in all ages. ployers 
who are in the habit of eulogizing servants of 
the “old school” would be exceedingly as- 
tonished to find that two hundred years ago 
they were a very bad lot indeed, as far as we 
can judge from the advertisements of rewards 
for the seizure of delinquents of their class. 
Here is a full-length portrait of apparently a 
runaway apprentice, as drawn in the “ Mer- 
curius Politicus” of July 1st, 1658 :— 


F any one can give notice of one Edward Per- 
ry, being about the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen years, of low stature, black hair, full of 
pock-holes in his face: he weareth a new gray 
suit trimmed with m and other ribbons, a 
light Cinnamon-colored cloak, and black hat, who 
ran away lately from his Master; they are desir- 
ed to bring or send word to Tho. Firby, Station- 
er, at Gray’s Inn Gate, who will thankfully re- 
ward them. 


It will be observed that the dashing ai 


ance of this runaway apprentice, habited in his 
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y suit trimmed with n ribbons, and fur- 
Gished off so spicily with his cinnamon-col- 
ored cloak, is rather marred by the description 
of his face as “ fuli of pock-holes.” Unless the 
reader has scanned the long list of villanous 
portraits exhibited by the Hue and Cry in the 
old papers of the last portion of the seven- 
teenth and the first portion of the eighteenth 
centuries, he can form but a faint conception 
of the ravages committed by the small pox 
upon the population. Every man seemed 
more. or less to have been speckled with 
“ pock-holes,” and the race must have pre- 
sented one moving mass of pits and scars. 
Here, for instance, is a companion picture to 
hang with that of Edward Perry, copied 
from the “ Mercurius Politicus” of May 31st, 
1660 :— ; 


Black-haired Maid, of a middle stature, thick 
set, with big breasts, having her face full 

marked with the smallpox, calling herself by the 
name of Nan or Agnes Hobson, did, upon Mon- 
day the 28 of May, about six o’Clock in the 
morning, steal away from her Ladies house in the 
Pal-mall a mingle-colored wrought Tabby Gown 
of Deer color and white; a black striped Sattin 
Gown with four broad bone-black silk Eases, and 
a plain black watered French ‘Tabby Gown ; Al- 
so one Scarlet-coloured and one other Pink-cok 
oured Sarcenet Peticoat, and a white watered 
Tabby Wastcoat, plain; Several Sarcenet, 
Mode, and thin black Hoods and Scarfs, several 
fine Holland Shirts, a laced pair of Cuffs and 
Dressing ; one pair of Pink-colored Worsted 
Stockings, a Silver Spoon, a Leather bag, &. 
She went away in greyish Cloth Wastcoat turn- 
ed, and a Pink-coloured Paragon upper Peticoa 
with a green Tammy under one. If any sh 
give notice of this person, or things, at one Hop- 
kins, a Shoomaker’s, next door to the Vine Tav- 
ern, near the Pal-mall end, near Charing Crosa, 
or at Mr. Ostler's, at the Bull Head in Cornhill, 
near the Old Exchange, they shall be rewarded 
for their pains. 


Scarcely a week passes without such runa- 
ways being advertised, together with the list 
of the quaint articles of which their booty 
consisted. At the risk of wearying the reader 
with these descriptions of the “ old-fashioned” 
sort of servants, we give another advertisement 
from the “ Mercurius Politicus” of July 1st, 
1658 :— 


Or Eleanor Parker (by birth Haddock), of a 
Tawny reddish complexion, a pretty long 
nose, tall of stature, servant to Mr. Frederic How- 
pert, Kentish Town, upon Saturday last the 26¢h 
of June, ran away and stole two Silver Spvons ; 
asweet Tent-work Bag, with gold and silver 
Lace about it, and Lined with Satin; a Bugle- 
work Cushion, very curiously wrought in all 
manners of slips and flowers; a Shell cup, with 
a Lyon's face, and a Ring of silver in its mouth; 
besides many other things of considerable value, 
which she took out of her Mistresses Cabinet, 
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which she broke open ; as also some Cloaths and 
Linen of all sorts, to the value of Ten pounds 
and upwards. If any one do meet with her and 

lease to secure her, and give notice to the said 
Frederic Howpert, or else to Mr. Malpass, Leath 


seller, at the Great Dragon, at the upper end of 
Lawrence Lane, he shall be thankfully rewarded 
for his pains. 


An advertisement which appears in the 
same paper, of the date of August 11th, 1659, 
ives us the first notice we have yet found of 
e service of negro boys in this country. 
From this period, however, as we shall pre- 
sently show, England, at least the fashionable 
of it, seems to have swarmed with young 
*kamoors in a greater degree than we 
should have imagined even from the familiar 
notice made of them in the pages of the “Tat- 
tler” and “ Spectator.” ese early negroes 
must have been imported from the Portuguese 
territories, as we did not deal in the article 
ourselves till the year 1680. The amusing 
point of the following advertisement, however, 
is the assurance it gives us that the Puritans 
“ polled ” their negroes as well as themselves. 


Negro-boy, about nine years of age, in a gra 

Searge suit, his hair cut close to his head, 
was lost on Tuesday last, August 9, at night, in 
S. Ni Lane, lon. If any one can give 
notice of him to Mr. Tho. Barker, at the Sugar- 
loaf in that Lane, they shall be well rewarded 
for their pains. 


About this time we find repeatedly, the loss 
of horses. It is observable that during the 
“troubles” such things as highwaymen were 
unknown. The bold, unruly characters who 
at a later date took to the road, were then 
either enlisted under the banners of the state, 
or had gone over the sea to Charlie. The 

t extent to which horse-stealing prevailed 
uring the Commonwealth period, and, in- 


deed, for the next half-century, might - | constables 


bly be ascribed to the value of those animals 
consequent upon the scarcity produced by 
the casualties of the battle-field. We can- 
not account, however, for one fact connect- 
ed with the horse-stealing of the Common- 
wealth period, namely, that when at 

they were often kept saddled. The following 
advertisement, which is an illustration of this 
singular custom, is very far from being an un- 
common one :— 


Small black NAG, some ten or eleven years 
old, no white at all, bob-Tailed, wel fore- 
handed, somewhat thin behind, thick Heels, and 
crickling and lamish behind at his first go- 

ing out ; the hair is beat off upon his far Hip as 
broad as a twelvepence ; he hath a black leather 
Saddle trimmed with blew, and covered with a 
black Calves-skin, its a little torn upon the Pum- 
ml; two new Girths of white and green thread, 
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and black Bridle, the Rein whereof is sowed on 
the off side, and a knot to draw it on the near 
side, Stoln out of a field at Chelmsford 21 Febru- 
ary instant from Mr. Henry Bullen. Whosoever 
can bring tidings to the said Mr. Bullen at Brom- 
Jield, or to Mr. Newman at the Grocer's Arms in 
Cornhil, shall have 20s. for his pains —Mercurius 
Politicus, February 24, 1659. 


It could scarcely have been, in this particu- 
lar case at least, that the exigencies of the 
time required such precautions, as the only 
rising that took ; pense this year occurred six 
months afterwards in the county of Chester. 
The furniture of the nag, it must be confess- 
ed, seems remarkably adapted for service, and 
might, from its color, have belonged to a veri- 
table Ironside trooper. Another reason, per- 
haps, of the great value of horses at this peri- 
od was the establishment of public conveyan- 
ces, by which means travellers as well as let- 
ters were conveyed from one part of the king- 
dom to the other. Prior to the year 1636 
there was no such a thing as a postal service 
for the use of the people in this country. 
The court had, it is true, an establishment for 
the forwarding of despatches, but its efficacy 
may be jndged of from a letter written by one 
Bryan Tuke, “ master of the postes” in 
Henry VIII.s time, to Cromwell who had 
evidently been sharply reproving him for re- 
missness in forwarding the King’s papers :— 


“The Kinges Grace hath no mor ordinary 
postes, ne of many days hathe had, but betweene 
London and Calais. . . For, sir, ye knowe 
well that except the hackney-horses betweene 
Gravesende mm § Dovour, there is no suche usual 
conveyance in post for men in this realme as in 
the accustomed places of France and other 
partes ; ne men can keepe horses in redynes with- 
oute som way to bere the charges; but when 

lacardes be sent for suche cause (to order the 
immediate forwarding of some state packet) the 
many tymes be fayne to take horses opt 4 


ploues and cartes, wherein can be no extreme 
gence. 


This was in the year 1533. Elizabeth, 
however, established horse-posts on all the 
great routes for the transmission of the letters 
of the court, and this in 1633 was develop- 
ed into a public post, which went night and 
day at the rate of seven miles an hour in sum- 
mer, and five miles in winter,—not such bad 
travelling for those days. Still there was no 
means of forwarding passengers until the time 
of Cromwell, when we find oa es- 
tablished on all the great throughout 
the kingdom. We do not know that we have 
ever seen quoted so early a notice of public stage 
conveyances. We have evidently not given 
our ancestors so much credit as they deserv- 
ed. Thé following advertisement shows the 
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time taken and the fares of a considerable 
number of these journeys :— 


ROM the 26 day of April 1658 there will con- 
tinue t+ go S Coaches from the George 
Inn, without Aldersgate, London, unto the seve- 
ral Cities and Towns, for the Rates, and at the 
times, hereafter mentioned and declared. 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

To Salisbury in two days for xxs. To Bland- 
ford and Dorchester in two days and half for 
xxxs. To Burput in three days for xxxs. To 
Exmaster, Hunnington, and Ezeter in four days 
for xls. 

To Stamford in two days for xxs. To Newark 
in two days and a half for xxvs. To Bawtrey in 
three days for xxxs. To Doncaster and Ferribridge 
for xxxvs. To York in four days for xls. 

Mondays and Wednesdays to Ockington and Pli- 
mouth for |s. 

Every Monday to apy and Northallerton for 
xlys. ho Darneton and Ferryhill for 1s. To Dur- 
ham for lvs. To Newcastle for iiil. 

Once vey fortnight te Edinburyh for ivl. a 
peece— Monday. 

Every Friday to Wakefield in four days xls. 

All persons who desire to travel unto the Cities, 
Towns, and Roads, hereafter mentioned and ex- 

ressed, namely — to Coventry, Litchfield, Stone, 
lamptwich, Chester, Warrington, Wiggan, Chorley, 
Preston, Gastang, Lancaster, and Kendal; and also 
to Stamford, Cuichion, Newark, Tuxford, Baw- 
, Doncaster, Ferriebridge, York, Helperly, North- 

‘on, Darneton, Ferryhill, Durham, and Newcas- 

tle, Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax ; and also to 
Salisbury, Blandford, Dorchester, Burput, Exmaster, 
Hunnington, and Exeter, Ockinion, Plimouth, and 
Cornwal ; let them repair to the G Inn at 
Holborn Bridge, London, and thence they shall be 
in good Coaches with good Horses, upon every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fridays, at and for rea- 
sonable Rates.—Mercurius Politicus, April 1, 1658. 


Other announcements about the same time 
rove that the Great Western road was equal- 
Geoviden, as well as the Dover route to the 
mtinent. It is not a little singular, however, 
that regularly appointed coaches, starting at 
stated intervals, should have preceded what 
might be considered the simpler arrange- 
ment of the horse service. That the develop- 
ment of the postal system into a means of for- 
warding single travellers did not take place 
until some time afterwards, would appear 
from the following :— 


The Postmasters on Chester Road, petitioning, have 
received Order, and do aocordingly publish the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 


LL Gentlemen, Merchants, and others, who 
have occasion to travel between London and 
Westchester, Manchester. and Warrington, or any 
other Town upon that Road, for the accommo- 
dation of Trade, dispatch of business, and ease 
of Purse, upon every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday Merning, betwixt Six and ten of the Clock, 
at the house of Mr. Christopher Charteris, at the 
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sign of the Hart’s-Horn, in West-Smithfield, and 
Post- Master there, and at the Post-Master of Ches- 
ter, at the Post-Master of Manchester, and at the 
Post-Master of Warrington, may have a good and 
able single Horse, or more, furnished at Three- 
pence the Mile, without the ch of a Guide ; 
and so likewise at the House of Mr. Thomas Chal- 
lenor, Post-Master at Stone in Staffordshire, upon 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturdays Morn- 
ing, to go for lon. And so likewise at all the 
several Post-Masters upon the Road, who will 
have all such set days so many Horses with Fur- 
niture in readiness to furnish the Riders without 
any stay to carry them to or from any the places 
aforesaid, in Four days, as well to London as from 
thence, and to places nearer in less time, accord- 
ing as their occasions shall require, they ingaging 
at the first Stage where they take Horse, for the 
safe delivery of the same to the next immediate 
Stage, and not to ride that Horse any further 
without consent of the Post-Master by whom he 
rides, and so from Stageto S to their Jour- 
neys end. All those who intend to ride this way are de- 
sired to give a little notice beforehand, if conveniently 
Tae, chor tear mint te Pochhed Gk 
» ti urnt with 80 
many Horses as the Riders all deans with expedi- 
tion, This undertaking began the 28 of June 1658 
at all the Places abovesaid, and ‘so continues by 
the several Post-Masters. 


The intimation that these horses might be 
had without the “charge of a guide ” gives us 
an insight into the bad condition of the roads 
up to that period. We can scarcely imagine, 
in these days, the necessity for a guide to di- 
rect us along the great highways of England, 
and can with difficulty realize to ourselves the 
fact that as late as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the interior of the country was 
little better than a wilderness, as we may indeed 
wwe! from Pepys’ journey from London to 

ristol and back, in which the item “ guides” 
formed no inconsiderable portion of his ex- 
penses. 

In turning over the musty little quarto 
newspapers which mirror with such vividness 
the characteristic lineaments of the Common- 
wealth period, not yet left behind us, we 
chanced upon an advertisement which tells 
perhaps more than any other of the dangerous 
complexion of those times. It is an advertise- 
ment for some runaway young “ sawbones,” 
whose love of desperate adventure appears to 
have led him to prefer the tossing of a pike to 
pounding with the pestle :— 


Gus Weale, a Cornish youth, about 18 or 19 
years of age, serving as an Apprentice at 
Kingston with one Mr. Weale, an Apothecary, and 
his Uncle, about the time of the rising of the 
Counties Kent and Surrey, went secretly from his 
said Uncle, and is conceived to have engaged in 
the same, and to be either dead, or slain in some 
of those fights, having never since been heard of, 
either by his said Uncle, or any of his Friends, 
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If any person can give notice of the certainty of 
the death of the said 
to the said Mr. Graunt his house in Dram-alley 
in Drury Lane, London; he shall have twenty 
shillings for his pains. — Mercurius Politicus, Dec. 
8, 1659. 

Here at least we have probably preserved 
the name of one of the fameless men who 
were “ slain in some of those fights,” a phrase 
which in these days opens to us a chapter in 
romance. 

With the exception of book advertisements 
and quack medicines, we have not up to this 
date met with a single instance of a tradesman 
turning the newspaper to account in making 
known his goods to the public. The very first 
announcement of this nature, independently 
of its being it itself a curiosity, a 
very strong interest, from the fact that it 
marks the introduction of an article of food 
which perhaps more than all others has served 
to wean the nation from one of its besetting 
sins of old—drunkenness. Common report, 
Mr. Disraeli informs us, attributes the intro- 
duction of “the cup which cheers but not 
inebriates,” to Lord Arlington and Lord Os- 
sory, who are said to have brought over a 
small quantity from Holland in 1666. The 
author of the “ Curiosities of Literature” does 
not think this statement satisfactory, and tells 
us that he has heard of Oliver Cromwell’s 
teapot being in the possession of a collector. 
We never knew before of these teetotal hab- 
its of the Protector, but we can so far back 
the story as to find chronologically correct 
bohea to put into his pot: for though it is true 
that the date of the following advertisement is 
three weeks after the death of his Highness, it 
refers to the article as a known and, by phy- 
sicians, an approved drink, and therefore must 
have been some time previously on sale :— 


SN Excellent and by all Physitians approv- 
ed China Drink called by the Chineans Teha, 
Y other Nations Tay alias Tee, is sold at the 
ultaness Head House in Sweetings Rents, 


by the Royal Exchange, London.—Mercurius Po- 
liticus, September 30, 1658, 


This is undoubtedly the earliest authentic 
announcement yet made known of the public 
sale in England of this now famous beverage. 
The mention of a “ cophee-house” proves that 
the sister stimulant was even then making 
way in the country.* It took, however, a cou- 
ple of centuries to convert them, in the ex- 
tended sense of the term, into national drinks ; 


* This cophee-house in Sweeting’s Rents is not al- 
luded to by Mr. Cunningham in his Handbook of 
London, He mentions the first as established in 
1657 in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, and the sec- 
ond (no date mentioned) as set up at the Rainbow in 
Fleet Street. We think we must make way for 
this new discovery between the two. 


Weale, let him repair | earl 
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things, it came too 
. Tea may have sufficed for fanatics, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, Independents, and self- 
denying sectaries of all kinds; and for all we 
know, its early introduction, had the Com- 
monwealth lasted, might have accelerated the 
temperance movement a century at least; but 
the wheel of fortune was about to turn once 
more—mighty ale had to be broached, and 
many deep healths to be drunk by those who 
had “ come to their own again ;” and tea, for 
full half a century, was washed away by 
brown October and the French wines that 
came in with the Merry Monarch. 

We have now brought the reader upon the 
very borders of the period when Charles, with 
his hungry followers, landed in triumph at 
Dover. The advertisements which appeared 
during the time that Monk was temporizing 
and sounding his way to the Restoration form 
a capital barometer of the state of feeling 
among political men at that critical juncture. 
We see no more of the old Fifth-Monarchy 
spirit abroad. Ministers of the steeple-houses 
evidently see the storm coming, and cease 
their long-winded warnings to a backsliding 
generation. Every one is either panting to 
take advantage of the first sunshine of ro 
favor, or to deprecate its wrath, the coming 
shadow of which is clearly seen. Meetings 
are advertised of those persons who have pur- 
chased sequestered estates, in order that they 
may address the King to secure them in pos- 
session ; parliamentary aldermen repudiate by 
the same means charges in the papers that 
their names are to be found in the list of 
those persons who “ sat upon the tryal of the 
late King ;” the works of “ late” bishops begin 
again to air themselves in the Episcopal wind 
that is clearly setting in; and“ The Tears, 
Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers of the Church 
of England” ap in the advertising col- 
umns in place of the sonorous titles of sturdy 
old Baxter’s works. It is clear there is a 

t commotion at hand ; the leaves are rust- 
ing, and the dust is moving. In the ve 
midat of it, however, we find one name sti 
faithful to the “old cause,” as the Puritans 
call it; on the 8th of March, 1660, that is, 
while the sway of Charles’s sceptre had al- 
ready cast its shadow from Breda, we find the 
following advertisement in the “ Mercurius 
Politicus :”— 


sb ready and easie way to establish a free 
Commonwealth, and the excellence thereof 
compared with the inconveniences and dan 

of readmitting Kingship in this Nation. The 
Author, J. M. Wherein, by reason of the Print- 
ers haste, the Errata not coming in time, it, is de- 
sired that the following faults may be amended. 
Page 9, line 32, for the Areopagus read of Areopa- 
gus. P. 10,1. 3, for full Senate, true Senate ; 1. 
4, for fits, is the whole Aristocracy ; 1. 7, for Pro- 


but, like many other good 
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vincial States, States of every City. P. 17, 1. 

29, for cite, citie; 1. 30, for left, felt. Sold by Live- 

A Chapman, at the Crown, in Pope’s-head 
y- 


The calmness of the blind bard, in thus 8 
ing corrections to his hastily-printed et 
ww behalf of a falling pom A us ae ad- 
miration, and gives us an exalted idea of his 
moral courage. In two months, as might have 
been expected, he was a proscribed fugitive, 
sheltering his honored head from the pursuit 
of Charles’s myrmidons in some secret hiding- 
place in Westminster, whilst his works, by 
order of the House, were being burned by the 
common hangman. 

The lawyers were not slow in perceiving 
the way the wind was blowing, and set their 
sails accordingly—if we may take the action 
of one Mr. Scholes Bacon, as shown in the 
following advertisement, as any index of the 
feelings of his fellows :— 


, py one Capt. Gouge, a witness 
examined against the late King’s Majesty, in 
those Records stiled himself of the Honorable So- 
ciety of Grays Inne. These are to give notice that 
the said Gouge, being long sought for, was provi- 
dentially discovered in a disguise, seized in that 
Society, and now in custody, being apprehended 
by the help of some spectators that knew him, 
viewing of a Banner with his Majesties arms, set 
up just at the same time of His Majesties land- 
ing, on an high Tower in the same Society, by 
Moolas Bacon, Esq., 8 Member thereof, as a me- 
morial of so great a deliverance and testimony 
of his constant loyalty to His Majesty, and that 
the said Gouge upon examination confessed, That 
he was never admitted not so much as a Clerk 
of that Society—Mercurius Politicus, June 7, 
1660. 


Whilst all London was throwing up caps 
for the restored monarch, and England seemed 
so glad that he himself wondered how he 
could have been persuaded to stop away so 
long, let us catch the lost luggage of a poor 
Cavalier, who has just followed his royal mas- 
ter from his long banishment, and turn out 
ita contents for our reader, in order to show 
that even ruined old courtiers carried more 
impedimenta than the famous “ shirt, towel, 
and piece of soap” of our renowned Napier. 
The “ Mercurius Publicus” is now our mine, 
in which we sink a shaft, and come up with 
this fossil advertisement, which bears date 


July 5th, 1660 :— 

A Leathern Portmantle Lost at Sittingbarn or 
Rochester, when his Majesty came thi 
wherein was a Suit of Camolet Holland. with two 
little laces in a seam, eight pair of white Gloves,and 
a fF ee leather ; about twenty yards of skie- 
colored ibbon twelvepenny broad, and a le piece 
of black Ribbon tenpenny broad, a cloath lead-colour- 
ed cloak, with store of linnen ; a pair of shooes, slip- 
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pers, a Montero, and other things ; all which 
toa Gentleman (a near servant to His Majesty) 
hath been too long Imprisoned and S to te 
Se is naien ae eae tee 
any can give notice, they may leave word with 
Samuel Merne, His Majesties Bookbinder, at his 
in Tittle Britain, and they shall be thankfully 
rewarded. 


a ag had _ —_ « - ” a month ere 
his habits appear through the public rs. 
The “ pfs ard Politicus” . now = 
courtier, and has changed its name to the 
“Mercurius Publicus.” Its columns indeed 
are entirely under the direction of the King, 
and, instead of slashing articles against malig- 
nants, degenerates into a virulent oppressor 
of the Puritans and a vehicle for inquiries af- 
ter his Majesty’s favorite dogs that have been 
stolen. In the number for June 28th, 1660, 
for instance, we find the following advertise- 
ment :— 


ftG~ A Smooth Black DOG, less than a Grey- 
hound, with white under his breast, belonging to 
the King’s Majesty, was taken from Whitehall, 
the eighteenth day of this instant June, or there- 
abouts. If any one can give notice to John El- 
lis, one of his Majesties servants, or to his Majes- 
ties Back-Stairs, shall be well rewarded for their 
labour. 


It is evident that “the smooth black dog” 
was a very great favorite, for the next publica- 
tion of the journal ome pa sate vertise- 
ment with respect to him, printed in larger 
Italic type, the diction of Puhich, from its 

leasant raillery, looks as though it had come 
from the King’s own hand :— 


Whosoever findes him ma aint any at White 
hall, for the Dog was better, Eno f 

those who stole him. Wilt they 
bing His Majesty? must he not keep a Dog 

Dog's (though better than some imagine) is the 
only ich nobody offers to beg. 


Pepys, about this time, describes the King 
with a train of spaniels and other dogs at his 
heels, lounging along and feeding the ducks 
in St. James’s Park, and on occasions still later 
he was often seen talking to Nelly, as she 
leaned from her garden-wall that abutted upon 
the Pall-Mall, whilst his canine fovorites group- 
ed around him. On these occasions perha 
the representatives of those gentlemen to 
seen in Regent-street, with two bundles of 
animated wool beneath their arms, were on 
the lookout, as we find his Majesty continually 
advertising his lost dogs. Later we find him 
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inquiring after “a little brindled -hound 
bitch, having her two hinder feet oie ;” for 
a “ white-haired spaniel, smooth-coated, with 
large red or yellowish spots,” and for a “ black 
mastiff dog, with cropped ears and cut tail.” 
And when royalty had done, his Highness 
Prince Rupert, or Buckingham, or “my Lord 
Albemarle,” resorted to the “ London Gazette” 
to make known their canine losses. We think 
the change in the temper of the age is more 
clearly marked by these dog advertisements 
than by anything else. The Puritans did not 
like sporting animals of any kind, and we 
much question whether a dog would have fol- 
lowed a fifth-monarchy-man. Hence the total 
absence of all advertisements bearing upon 
the “ fancy.” Now that the King had return- 
ed, the old English love of fieldsports spread 
with fourfold vigor. We chance upon the traces 
too of a courtly amusement which had been 
handed down from the middle ages, and was 
then only lingering amongst us — hawking. 
Here is an inquiry after a lost lanner :— 


a Finney, Esq., of Alaxton, in Leicester- 
shire, about a fortnight since lost a LANNER 
from that place ; she hath neither Bells nor Var- 
vels; she is a White Hawk, and her long feathers 
and sarcels are both in the blood. If any one 
ive tidings thereof to Mr. Lambert at the golden 
y in Fleet-street, they shall have forty shil- 
lings for their pains.— Mercurius Publicus, Sep- 
tember 6, 1660. 


As London was the only place in which a 
newspaper was published during the reign of 
Charles, and indeed for nearly fifty years af- 
terwards, the hue and cry after lost animals 
always came to town as a matter of course.— 
It sounds strange to read these advertisements 
of a sport the very terms of which are now 
unintelligible to us. What ages seem to have 
passed since these birds, in all the glory of 
scarlet hoods, were carried upon some “ faire 
lady’s” wrist, or poised themselves, with flut- 
tering wing, as the faleoner uncovered them 
to view their quarry. We have skipped a few 
years, in order to afford one or two more ex- 


amples of these picturesque advertisements, | p, 


#0 different from anything to be seen at the 
present day :— 


OST on the 30 of October, 1665, an Inter- 
mix’d Barbary Tercel Gentle, engraven in 
Varvels, Richard Windwood, of Ditton Park, in 
the county of Bucks, Esq. For more particular 
marks—if the Varvels be taken off—the 4th 
feather in one of the wings Imped, and the third 
— of the right foot broke. If any one in- 
Sir William Roberts, Knight and Baronet 
near Harrow-on-the-Hill, in the County of Mid- 
llesex). or Mr. William Phillips, at the King’s 
Head in Paternoster Row, of the Hawk, he shall 
. sufficiently rewarded—The Intelligencer, Nov. 
1665. 
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The next paper contains an inquiry for a 
goshawk belonging to Lord William Petre, 
and two years later a royal bird is inquired 
after in the “ London Gazette,” as follows :— 


Ac ger Falcon of His Majesty, lost the 13 
of August, who had one Varvel of his Keep- 
er, Roger Higs, of Westminster, Gent. Whoso- 
ever hath taken her up and give notice Sir Al- 
lan Apsley, Master of his Majesties Hawks at 
St. James’s, shall be rewarded for his paines. 
Back-Stairs in Whitehall. 


This Sir Allen Apsley is the brother of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, who has given us such a 
vivid picture, in the memoir of her husband, 
of the Commonwealth time. The “London 
Gazette,” from which we quote, is the only 
paper still in existence that had its root in 
those days. It first appearedin Oxford, up- 
on the Court taking up its abode in that city 
during the time of the Great Plague, and was 
therefore called the “ Oxford Gazette.” On 
the return of Charles to London it followed in 
his train, and became the “ London Gazette,” 
or Court and official paper, and the latter 
character it has retained to the present hour. 
The Gazettes of the seventeenth century were 
widely different from those of ourday. They 
contain foreign news, as well as state papers, 
royal proclamations, etc., and, stranger still, 
miscellaneous advertisements are mixed up 
with those upon the business of the Court— 
The quack doctors, with an eye, we sup 
to the “ quality,” were the first to avail them- 
selves of its pages to make known their nos 
trums. It will astonish our readers to find 
what an ancestry some of the quack medicines 
of the present day have had. “ Nervous pow- 
ders,” specifics for gout, rheumatism, etc., seiz- 
ed upon the columns of the newspapers al 
most as early as they were published. Here 
is aspecimen which might still serve asa mod- 
el for such announcements :— 


G= men, you are desired to take notice, That 
Mr Theophilus Buckworth doth at his house 
on Mile-end make and expose to sale, for 


the publick good, those so famous Lozenges or 
approved for the cure of Consumptions, 
Coughs, Catarrhs, Asthmas, Hoarness, Stron 
ness of Breath, Colds in general, Diseases inci- 
dent to the Lungs, and a sovereign Antidote 
against the Plague, and all other contagious Dis- 
eases, and obstructions of the Stomach: And for 
more convenience of the people, constantly leay- 
eth them sealed up with his coat of arms, on the 
papers, with Mr. Rich. Lowndes (as a> 
at the sign of the White Lion, near the litt 
north door of Paul’s Church; Mr. Henry Seile, 
over against S. Dunston’s Church in Fleet Street: 
Mr, William Milward at Westminster Hall Gate ; 
Mr. John Place, at Furnival’s Inn Gate in Hol- 
born; and Mr. Robert Horn, at the Turk’s-head 
near the entrance of the Royal Exchange, Book- 
sellers, and no others. 
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This is published to prevent the designs of divers 

8, who ihe ead the Fae f sana, to the 

disparagement 9 said Gentleman, and great 

abuse of the people—Mercurius Politicus, Nov. 16, 
1660. 


The next is equally characteristic :-— 
OST excellent and Approved Dentifrices to 
M f 


scour and cleanse the Teeth, making them 
white as Ivory, preserves from the Toothach ; so 
that being constantly used, the parties using it 
are never troubled with the Toothach ; it fasteus 
the Teeth, sweetens the Breath, and Pieseres 
the Gums and Mouth from Cankers and Impost- 
humes. Made by Robert Turner, Gentleman ; 
and the right are onely to be had at Thomas 
Rookes, Stationer, at the Holy Lamb at the east 
end of St. Paul’s Church, near the School, in 
sealed papers, at 12d. the paper. 
The reader is desired to beware of counterfeits. 
(Mercurius Politicus, Dec. 20, 1660.) 


Other advertisements about this time pro- 
fess to cure all diseases by means of an “ anti- 
monial cup.” Sir Kenelm Digby, the same 
learned knight who feasted his wife upon ca- 
ow fattened upon serpents, in order to make 

fair, advertises a book in which he profes- 
ses to show a method of curing wounds by a 
powder of sympathy ; and here is a notifica- 
tion of a remedy which shows still more clearly 
the superstitious character of the age :— 


— BAGGS to hang about Children’s 
necks, which are excellent both for the pre- 
vention and cure of the Rickets, and to ease chil- 
dren in breeding of Teeth, are prepared by Mr. 
Edmund Buckworth, and constantly to be had at 
Mr. Philip Clark’s Keeper of the Library in the 
Fleet, and nowhere else, at 5 shillings a bagge.— 
The Intelligencer, Oct. 16, 1664. 


It was left, however, to the reign of Anne 
for the mountebank to descend from his stage 
in the fair and the market-place, in order to 
erect itin the public newspapers. But we 
have yet to mention one, who might appear to 
some to be the greatest quack of all, and who 
about this time resorted to an advertisement 
in the newspapers to call his patients to his 
doors ;—the royal charlatan, who touched for 
the evil, makes known that he is at home for 
the season to his people through the medium 
of the “ Public Intelligencer” of 1664 :— 


eee, May 14, 1664. His sacred 
Majesty having declared it to be his Royal 
will and purpose to continue the healing of his 
people for the Evil during the Month of May, 
and then to give over till Michaelmas next, J 
am commanded to give notice thereof, that the 
people may not come up to Town in the Interim 
and lose their labor. 


No doubt there was much political signifi- 
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cance in this pretended efficacy of the royal 
touch in scrofulous afflictions; at the same 
time there is reason to believe that patients 
did sometimes speedily recover after unde: 
ing the regal contact. Dr. Tyler Smith, a 
has written a very clever little book on the 
subject, boldly states his belief that the emo- 
tion felt by these poor stricken ple who 
came within the influence of “that divinity. 
which doth hedge a king,” acted upon them 
as a powerful mental tonic; in a vast number 
of cases, however, we might impute the tonie 
to the gold coin which the king always bestow- 
ed upon his patient. Be that as it may, the 
practice flourished down to the time of Anne, 
at whose death it gp the sovereigns of 
the line of Brunswick never pretending to 
this medicinal virtue, coming as they 
did to the throne by only a parliamentary t+ 
tle. The reaction (Ba the straightlaced times 
of the Commonwealth, which set in immedi- 
ately upon the Restoration, seems to have ar- 
rived at its height about the year 1664, and 
the advertisements at that period reflect very 
truly the love of pleasure and excitement 
which seized hold of the people, as if they 
were bent on making up for the time that had 
been lost during the Puritanic rule. The 
are mostly taken up in fact with inquiries 
ter “lost work ;” announcements of lotter- 
ies in the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, of 
jewels, tapestry, and lockets of “‘ Mr. Cooper’s 
work,” of which the following is a fair speci 
men :— 


OST on the 27th of July, about Boswell Yard 
or Drury Lane, a Ladyes Picture, set in gold, 
and three Keys, with divers other little things in 
a perfumed pocket. Whosoever shall give notice 
of or bring the said picture to Mr. Charles Coah- 
ine, Goldsmith, near Staples Inne, Holborn, 
shall have 4 times the value of the gold for his 
payns.— The News, August 4, 1664. 


The love of the people also for the strange 
and marvellous is shown by announcements 
of rare sights: for instance we are told that :— 


T the Mitre, near the west end of St. Paul’s, 
is to be seen a rare Collection of Curiosityes. 
much resorted to and admired by persons o 
great learning and quality; among which 8 
choyce ptian eee with hieroglyphicks ; 
the Ante Beare of Brasil ; a Remora; a Torpe 
do; the Huge Thighbone of a Giant; a Moon 
Fish; a Tropic Bird, &c.—The News of June 2, 
1664. 


A rather scanty collection of articles, it is 
true, but eked out monstrously by the “ hu 
thigh-bone of a giant; which in al] probabili 
ty belonged to some huge quadruped. The 
ignorance of those times with respect to nat- 





ural history must have been something aston- 
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ishing, as about the same date we find the fol- 
lowing print of what were evidently consider- 
ed very curious animals advertised in the 
“ London Gazette :”— 


True Representation of the Rhonoserous and 

Elephant, lately brought from the East In- 
dies to London, drawn after the life and curious- 
ly engraven in Mezzotinto, printed upon a | 
sheet of paper. Sold oy Pierce Tempest, at 
the Eagle and Child in the Strand over against 
Somerset House, Water Gate.—The London Ga- 
sette, Jan. 22, 1664. 


In the succeeding year all advertisements 
of this kind nate ; amusements, from some 
great disturbing cause, have ceased to at- 
tract; there is no more gambling under the 
name of lotteries at Whitehall, no more cu- 
riosities are exhibited to a pleasure-loving 
crew, no more books of amorous songs are 
published, no more lockets or perfumed bags 
are dropped, all is stagnation and silence, if 
we may judge as much from the sudden ces- 
sation of advertisements with reference to 
them in the public papers ; Death now comes 
upon the stage and rudely shuts the box of 
Autolicus, crops the street with grass, and 
marks a red cross on every other door. It is 
the year of the Great Plague. Those who 
could, fled early from the pest-stricken city; 
those who remained until the malady had 
ined irresistible sway were not allowed to 
part for fear of carrying the contagion into 
the provinces, the Lord Mayor denying to such 
a clean bill of health, in consequence of which 
they were driven back by the rustics as soon 
as discovered. A singular instance also of 
the vigilance of the authorities, in confining, 
as they imagined, the mischief within the lim- 
its of the metropolis is afforded by the succeed- 
ing advertisement :— 
| go Hurst, an Oeieen, over against the 
Rose Tavern, in Russell-street, Covent Gar- 
den, whose Maid Servant dyed lately of the Sick- 
ness, fled on Monday last out of his house tak- 
ing with him several Goods and Household Stuff, 
and was afterwards followed by one Dr. Cary 
and Richard Bayle, with his wife and family, 
who lodged in the same house; but Bayle hav- 
ing his usual dwelling-house in Waybridge, in 
Surrey. Whereof we are commanded to give 
this Public Notice, that diligent search may be 
made for them, and the houses in which any of 
their persons or goods shall be found may be 
shut up by the next Justice of the Peace, or 
other his Majesty's Officers of Justice, and no- 
tice immediately given to some of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, or to one of his Majesty's princi- 
oti ‘onoutesior of State—LZondon e, May 
10, 1666. 





Antidotes and remedies for the plague are 
also commonly advertised, just as the visita- 
tion of the cholera in 1854 filled the columns 
of the “ Times” full of all sorts of specifics. 
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Thus, for example, the “ Intelligencer” of 
yr the 28th, 1665, ae aenny “ ” yaa 
ent electuary against the plague, to be drun 
at the Green Giceen Cheap side, at sixpence 
a pint.” The and only cure, however, 
for this fearful visitation, which carried off a 
hundred thousand persons in London alone, 
was at hand—the purgation of fire. The con- 
flagration, which burst out on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, and destroyed thirteen thousand hous- 
es, gave the final blow to its declining attacks. 
Singularly enough, but faint traces of this 
overwhelming calamity, as it was considered 
at the time, can be a from the current 
advertisements. Although the entire popula- 
tion of the city was rendered houseless, and 
had to encamp in the surrounding fields, 
where they extemporized shops and streets, 
not one hint of such a circumstance can be 
found in the public announcements of the 
period. Nocircumstance could afford a great- 
er proof of the little use made by the trading 
community of this means of publicity in the 
time of Charles II. Ifa fire only a hundredth 
part so destructive were to occur in these 
days, the columns of the press would imme- 
diately be full of the new addresses of the 
burnt-out shopkeepers; and those who were 
not even pe meer by it would take care to 
“improve the occasion” to their own advan- 
tage. We look in vain through the pages of 
the “ London Gazette” of this and the follow- 
ing year for one such announcement: not 
even a tavern-keeper tells us the number of 
his booth in Goodman’s-fields, although quack 
medicine flourished away in its columns as 
usual. In 1667 we see a notification, now 
and then, of some change in the site of a 

vernment office, or of the intention to build 
y contract some public structure, such as the 
following notice relative to the erection of the 
old Royal Exchange :— 


LL Artificers of the several Trades that must 

be used in Rebuilding the Royal Exchange 

may take notice, that the Committee appointed 

for Management of that Work do sit at the end 

of the long gallery in Gresham Colledge, every 

Monday in the forenoon, there and then to treat 
with such as are fit to undertake the same. 


The remainder of the reign of Charles is 
unmarked by the appearance of any charac- 
teristic advertisements, which give a clew to 
the. peculiar complexion of the time. If we 

back two or three years, however, we shall 

nd one which bears upon the introduction 
of those monstrous flowing wigs which contin- 
ued in fashion to the middle of the succeed- 
ing century :— 


mn ie George Grey, a Barber and Per- 
rywigge-maker, over against the Greyhound 
Tavern in Black Fryers, London, stands obliged to 
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serve some particular Persons of eminent Condi- 
tion and Quulity in his way of Employment: It 
is therefore Notifyed at his desire, that any one 
ee flaxen hayr to sell may repayr to 
him said George Grey, and they shall have 
10s. the ounce, and for any other long fine hayr 
after the Rate of 5s. or 7s. the ounce.— ewes, 
February 4, 1663. 


Pepys describes, with amusing minuteness, 
how ec the periwig-maker cut off his 
hair to make up one of these portentous head- 
dresses for him, much to the trouble of his 
servants, Jane and Bessy, and on the Lord’s 
day, November 8th, 1663, he relates, with in- 
finite naiveté, his entrance into church with 
what must evidently have been the perru- 

uier’s latest fashion. “To church, where I 
ound that my coming in a periwig did not 
— so strange as I was afraid it would, for 

thought that all the church would present- 
ly have cast their eyes upon me, but I find 
no such thing.” Ten shillings the ounce for 
long flaxen Lair shows the demand for this 
peculiar color by “ persons of eminent condi- 
tion and quality.” We have shown, from the 
advertisements of the time of Charles II., what 
was indeed well known, that the age was cha- 
racterized by frivolous amusements, and by a 
love of dress and vicious excitement, in the 
midst of which pestilence stalked like a mock- 
ing fiend, and the great conflagration lit up 
the general masquerade with its lurid and 
angry glare. Together with the emasculate 
tone of manners, a disposition to personal vio- 
lence and a contempt of law stained the lat- 
ter part of this and the succeeding reign. 
The audacious seizure of the crown Sewele by 
Blood ; the attack upon the Duke of Ormond 
by the same desperado, that noblemen actual- 
ly having been dragged from his coach in St. 

ames’s Street in the evening, and carried, 
boynd upon the saddle-bow of Blood’s horse, 
as far as Hyde Park Corner, before he could 
be rescued ; the slitting of Sir John Covent- 
ry’s nose in the Haymarket by the king’s 
ard and the murder of Sir Edmondbury 

odfrey on Primrose Hill, are familiar in- 
stances of the prevalence of this lawless spirit. 

We catch a glimpse of one of these street, 


ou in the following announcement of an 
Sao glorious John :— 


HEREAS John Dryden, Esq., was on Mon- 
day, the 18th instant, at night, barbarously 
assaulted and wounded, in Rose Street in Covent 
Garden, by divers men unknown; if any person 
shall make discovery of the said offenders to the 
said Mr. Dryden, or to any Justice of the Peace, 
he shall not only receive Fifty Pounds, which is 
deposited in the hands of Mr. Blanchard Gold- 
smith, next door to Temple Bar, for the said par- 
pose, but if he be a principal or an accessory in 
the said fact, his Majesty is graciously pleased to 
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promise him his pardon for the same.— Zhe Lon- 
don Gazette, Dec, 22, 1679. 


And here is another of a still more tragic 
character :— 


HEREAS a Gentleman was, on the eight- 

eenth at night, mortally wounded near Lin- 
coln’s Inn in Chan e, in view as is sup- 
posed of the coachman that set him down : these 
are to give notice that the said coachman shall 
come in and declare his knowledge of the mat- 
ter; if any other person shall discover the said 
coachman to John Hawles, at his chamber in 
Lincoln’s Inn, he shall have 5 guineas reward.— 
London Gazette, March 29th, 1688. 


To this period also may be ascribed the 
rise of that’ romantic felon, the highwayman. 
The hue and cry after these genteel robbers 
is frequently raised during the reign of James 
II. In one case we have notice of a gentle- 
man having been stopped, robbed, and then 
bound, by mounted men at Islington, who 
rode away with his horse; another time these 
daring gentry appeared at Knightsbridge ; and 
a third advertisement, of a later date it is true, 
offers a reward for three mounted Macheaths, 
who were charged with stopping and robbin 
three young lalies in South Street, near Aud- 
ley Chapel, as they were returning home from 
visiting. The following is still more singular, 
as showing the high social position of some of 
these gentlemen who took to the “ road” for 
special purposes :— 


HEREAS Mr. Herbert Jones, Attorney-at- 
Law in the town of Monmouth, well known 


y | by being several years together under-Sheriff of 


the same County, hath of late divers times rob- 
bed the Mail coming from that town to London, 
and taken out divers letters and writs, and is 
now fled from justice, and supposed to have shel- 
tered himself in some of the new-raised troops. 
These are to give notice, that whosoever shall 
secure the said Herbert Jones, so as to be com- 
mitted in order to answer these said crimes, ma 
give notice thereof to Sir Thomas Fowles, gold- 
smith, Temple-bar, London, or to Mr. Michael 
Bohune, mercer, in Monmouth, and shall have a 
guinea’s reward. . 


The drinking tendencies of these Jacobite 
times are chiefly shown by the numberless in- 
quiries after lost or stolen silver tankards, and 
by the sales of claret and canary which con- 
stantly took place. The hammer was not =A 
parently used at that time, as we commonly 
find announcements of sales by “ inch of can- 
dle,” a term which mightily puzzled us until 
we saw the explanation of it in our constant 
book of reference, the Diary of Pepys :-— 


“After dinner we met and sold the Weymonth, 
Successe and Fellowship hulkes, where pleasant 
to see how backward men are at first to bid ; and 
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when the candle is going out, how they bawl, 
rd dispute afterwards who bid the most. And 
here I observed one man cunninger than the rest, 
that was sure to bid the last man and to carry it; 
and inquiring the reason he told me that, just as 
the flame goes out, the smoke descends, which is 
a thing I never observed before, and by that he 
do know the instant when to bid last.” (Sept. 
3rd, 1662). 


The taste for auctions, which became such 
a rage in the time of Anne, had its beginning 
about this period. Books and pictures are 
constantly advertised to be disposed of in this 
manner. The love of excitement born in the 
gaming time of the Restoration might be 
traced in these sales, and in the lotteries, or 
“adventures” as they were sometimes term- 
ed, which extended to every conceivable arti- 
cle capable of being sold. ‘The rising taste of 
the town was, however, checked for the time 
by the Revolution, which was doubtless hasten- 
ed on by such announcements as the follow- 
ing, which appeared in the “ Gazette” of 

h 8, 1688 :— 


ATHOLIC LOYALTY, 04 upon the Sub- 

ject of Government and Obedience, deliver- 
ed in a SERMON before the King and Queen, 
in His Majesties Chapel, at Whitehall, on the 
13 of June, 1687, by the Revnd. Father Edward 
Scaraisbroke, priest of the Scociety of Jesus. 
Published by His Majesty’s Command. Sold by 
Raydal Taylor, near Stationers Hall, London. 


Up to this time advertisements only ap- 
peared in threes and fours, and rarely, if 
ever, exceeded a dozen, in an poe ng of 
the day. They were paerdoe” di stuck in the 
middle of the diminutive journal, but some- 
times formed a tail-piece to it. They were 
confined in their character, and gave no evi- 
dence of belonging to a great commercial 
community. Now and then, it is true, sums 
of money were advertised as seeking invest- 
ment; more constantly a truss for a “ broken 
belly,” or an “excellent dentrifice,” a r- 
ed; or some city mansion of the nobility is 
advertised to let, showing the progress west- 
ward even then, as witness the Eiiowing — 


HE EARL OF BERKELEY'S HOUSE, 

with Garden and Stables, in St. John’s Lane, 
not far from Smith Field, is to be Let or Sold 
for Building. Enquire of Mr. Prestworth, a 
corn chandler near the said house, and you 
may know further—Zondon Gazette, August 17, 
1685. 


Here is an instance of the singular manner 
in which fire-insurances were conducted in 
that day :— 


aes having happened a fire on the 24th of 
the last month by which several houses of 
the friendly society were burned to the value of 
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965 pounds, these are to give notice to all per- 
sons of the said society that they are desired to 
pay at the office Faulcon Court in Fleet Street 
their several proportions of their said loss, which 
comes to five shillings and one penny for every 
hundred pounds insured, before the 12th of Aa- 
gust next.—London Gazette, July 6th, 1685. 


Sometimes it is a“ flea-bitten grey mare” 
stolen out of “ Mary-le-bone Park,” or a lost 
lottery-ticket, or a dog, that is inquired after, 
but they contained no hint that England pos- 
sessed a commercial marine, or that she was 
destined to become a nation of shopkeepers. 
As yet too there was no sign given of that 
wonderful art of ingenious puffing which now 
exists, and which might lead a casual obser- 
ver to imagine that the nation consisted of 
only two classes—cheats and dupes. 

rom the settlement of 1688 the true value 
of the advertisement appears to have dawned 
upon the public. The country evidently be- 
gan to breathe freely, and with Dutch Wik 
liam and Protestant ascendancy the peculiar 
character of the nation burst forth with extrar 
ordinary vigor. Enterprise of all kinds was 
called "forthe and cast its image upon the ad 
vertising columns of the public journals, now 
greatly increased both in size and in numbers, 
no less than twenty-six having been set 
within four years after the Revolution. It is 
observable, too, that from this political con- 
vulsion dates a certain rough humor, which, 
however latent, was not before expressed in 
the public rs, especially on matters politi- 
cal. r Let Any urther slucidate our meaning by 
quoting the following from the “ New Obser- 
vator” of July 17, 1689, setting forth a popu- 
lar and practical method of parading the Whig 
triumph :— 


(RASS CARDS, representing the late 
King’s reign and expedition of the Prince 
of Orange: viz. The Earl of Essex Murther, Dr. 
Otes Whipping, Defacing the Monument, My 
Lord Jeferies in the West hanging of Protest 
ants, Magdalen College, Trial of the Bishops, 
Castle Maine at Rome, The Popish Midwife, A 
Jesuit Preaching against our Bible, Consecrated 
Smock, My Lord Chancellor at the Bed’s 
Birth of the Prince of Wales, The Ordinare 
Mass-house pulling down and burning by - 
tain Tom and his Mobile, Mortar pieces in the 
Tower, The Prince of Orange Landing, The Je- 
suits Scampering, Father Peter’s Transactions, 
The Fight at Reading, The Army going over to 
the Prince of Orange, Tyrconnel in Ireland, My 
Lord Chancellor in the Tower. With man 
other remarkable passages of the Times. To 
which is added the effigies of our gracious K 
William and Q. , curiously illustrated and 
engraven in lively res, done by the 
formers of the first Popish Plot Cards. So’ sf 
Donnan Newman, the publisher and printer 
the New Observator. 
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The editor of the “ New Observator” was 
Bishop Burnet, and these pane playing- 
cards were sold by his publisher; perhaps the 
great Protestant bishop knew something of 
their “ performers.” In the = 1692 an ex- 
periment was made which clearly shows how 
just an estimate was getting abroad of the 
value of publicity in matters of business. A 
newspaper was set up, called “ The City Mer- 
eury, published gratis for the Promotion of 
Trade, which lasted for two years, and con- 
tained nothing but advertisements. The pro- 
prietor undervwok to distribute a thousand co- 
pies per week to the then chief places of re- 
sort,—coffee-houses, taverns, and bookshops. 
Even in these days of the “ Times” double 
supplement such an experiment has often 
been made and failed; our wonder, therefore, 
is not that the “ City Mercury” went to that 
limbo which is stored with such countless abor- 
tive journals, but that the interest felt in ad- 
vertisements should, at that early period, have 
i it alive so long. 

the foregoing scheme proves that an at- 
tempt was then made to subdivide the duties 
of a newspaper—that of keeping its readers 
informed of the news of the day, and of form- 
ing a means of publicity for the wants and 
losses of individuals—the advertisement we 
are about to quote clearly shows that at the 
same time there was a plan in existence for 
combining the printed newspaper with the 
more ancient written newsletter. It is well 
known that long after the institution of public 
journals the old profession of the newsletter 
writer continued to flourish.. We can easily 
account for this fact when we remember that 
during the heat of a great rebellion it was 
much more safe to write than to print the in- 
telligence of the day. Many of these news- 
letters were written by strong partisans, and 
contained information which it was neither 
desirable nor safe that their opponents should 
see. They were passed on from band to hand 
in secret, and often endorsed by each succes- 
sive reader. We are told that the Cavaliers, 
when taken ‘prisoners, have been known to 
eat their newsletters ; and some of Prince Ru- 
pert’s, which had been intercepted, are still in 
existence, and bear dark red stains which tes- 
tify to the desperate manner in which they 
were defended. It is pretty certain, however, 
that, as a profession, newsletter-writing 
to decline after the Revolution, although we 
find the editor of the “ Evening Post,” as late 
as the year 1709, reminding its readers that 
“there must be three or four pounds a year 
paid for written news.” At the same time the 
public journals, it is clear, had not performed 
that part of their office which was really more 
acceptable to the country reader than any 
other—the retailing the political and social 
chitchat of the day. We have only to look 
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into the public papers to convince ourselves 
how woefully they fell short in a department 
which must have been the staple of the news- 
writer. This want still being felt, John Sa- 
lusbury devises a scheme to combine the old 
and the new plan after the following manner, 
as announced in the “ Flying Post,” of 1694 :— 


F any Gentleman has a mind to oblige his 
country friend or correspondent with the Ac- 
count of of Public Affairs, he’ may have it for 
two-pence of J. Salusbury at the Rising Sun in 
Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper, half of which 
being blank, he may thereon write his own pri- 
vate business or the material news of the day. 


It does not say much for the energy with 
which the journals of that day were conducted 
that the purchasers are invited to write therein 
“the material news of the day;”* that, we 
should have thought, was the editor’s business 
to have supplied; but it was perhaps a con- 
trivance by which the Jacobites might circu- 
late information, by means of the post, with- 
out compromising the printer. We have seen 
many such papers, half-print half-manuscript, 
in the British Museum, which had 
through the post, the manuscript portion of 
which the Home Secretaries of our time would 
have thought sufficiently treasonable to jus- 
tify them in having broken their seals. 

As advertisements, from their earliest intro- 
duction, were used to make known the amuse- 
ments of the day and the means of killing 
time at the disposal of persons of quality, 
it seems strange that it was not employed 
sooner than it was to draw a company to the 
theatres. We have looked in vain for the an- 
nouncement of any theatrical entertainment 
before the year 1701, when the advertisement 
of the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre makes its ap 
ance in the columns of the “ English Post.” 
The lead of this little house was, however, 
speedily followed by the larger ones, and only 
a few years later we have regular lists of the 
performances at all the theatres in the daily 
papers. The first journal of this description 
was the “ Daily Courant,” published in 1709. 


In this year also appeared the celebrated 


“Tatler,” to be wer | followed by the 
Spectator ” = - ge es ,” the social =~ 
iterary journa t ine age. 

first edition of the “ Tatles” in the British 
Museum, contains advertisements like an 
ordi paper, and they evidently reflect, 
more t those of its contemporaries, the 
fiying fashions of the day, and the follies of the 
“quality.” In them we notice the rage that 
existed for lotteries, or “ sales,” as they were 
called. Every conceivable thing was put up 
to raffle. We see advertisements headed “ A 
Sixpenny Sale of Lace,” “ A Hundred Pounds 
for Half-a-crown,” “ A Penny Adventure for 
a Great Pie,” “ A Quarter’s Rent,” “ A Free- 
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hold Estate,” “ Threepenny Sales of Houses,” 
“A fashionable Coach;” gloves, looking- 
glasses, chocolate, Hungary water, Indian 
goods, lacquered ware, fans, etc., were notified 
to be disposed of in this manner, and the fair 
mob was called together to draw their tickets 
by the same means. This fever, which pro- 
duced ten years later the celebrated South 
Sea Bubble, was of slow growth. It had its 
root in the Restoration, its flower in the rei 
of Anne, and its fruit and dénouement in the 
reign of George I. Before ing on from 
the pages of the “ Tatler,” we must stop for a 
moment to notice one or two of those playful 
advertisements which Sir Richard Steele de- 
lighted in, and which, under the — of fun, 
rhaps really afforded him excellent matter 


lor his Journal. Here is an irresistible invi-|P° 


tation to his fair readers :— 


AN Ladies who have any particular stories of 
their acquaintance which they are willing 
privately to make public, may send ‘em by the 
peony a to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., enclosed to 

. John Morpheu, near Stationers’ Hall —Tat- 
ler, May 8, 1709. 


An excellent lion’s mouth this wherein to 
drop scandal. A still more amusing instance 
of the fun that pervaded Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., is to be found in the series of advertise- 
ments in which he ought to have convinced 
John Partridge, the Astrologer, that he really 
had departed this life: an assertion which the 
latter persisted in denying with the most 
ludicrous earnestness. Of these we give one 


from the “ Tatler” of August 24th, 1710 :— 


ea an ignorant Upstart in Astrolo- 

has publicly endeavored to persuade the 
world that he is the late John Partridge, who 
died the 28 of March, 1718, these are to certify 
all whom it may concern, that the true John Par- 
tridge was not only dead at that time, but con- 
tinties so to the present day. Beware of counter- 
feits, for such are abroad. 


The pleasant malice of the above is age 
enough, but we confess we are puzzled to 
know whether the following is genuine or noi. 
We copied it from among a number of others, 
from which it was undistinguishable by any 
peculiarity of type :— 


e Charitable Advice Office, where all persons 
may have the opinion of ‘ee Clergy- 
men, learned Council, graduate Physicians, and 
experienced Surgeons, to any question in Divin- 
ity, Morality, Law, Physic, or Surgery, with pro- 
fe Prescriptions within twelve hours after they 
ve delivered in a state of their case. Those 
who can’t write | have their cases stated at 
the office. * * The fees are only 1s. at deliv- 
ery, or sending your case, and Is. more on re-de- 
livering that and the opinion upon it, being what 





is thought sufficient to defray the necessary ex- 
pense of servants and office-rent.—Tutler, De- 
cember, 16, 1710. 


To however, from the keen wea 

of wb to those of the flesh, it is a 
esting to fix with some tolerable accuracy the 
change which took place in the early part of 
the eighteenth century in what might be 
called the amusements of the fancy. The 
“ noble art of defence,” as it was termed, up to 
the time of the first George seems to have 
consisted in the broad-sword exercise. Pepys 
describes in his Diary several bloody en- 
counters of this kind which he himself wit- 
nessed; and the following advertisement, a 
half century later, shows that the skilled wea- 
n had not at that time been set aside for the 
more brutal fist :-— 


Tryal of Skill to be performed at His Maj 

A ch a * Garden in ockley-in-the-Hole, on 
Thursday next, being the 9th instant, betwixt 
these following masters: Edmund Button, mas- 
ter of the noble science of defence, who hath late- 
ly cut down Mr. Hasgit and the champion of the 

est, and 4 besides, and James Harris, an Here- 
fordshire man, master of the noble science of ds- 
fence, who has fought 98 prizes and never was 
worsted, to exercise the usual weapons, at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, precisely.—- Postman, July 
4, 1701. 


The savage character of the time may be 
judged from this public boast of Mr. Edmund 
tton, that he had cut down six men with a 
murderous weapon. We question, however, 
if the age which could tolerate such ruf- 
fianism was not exceeded by the change, 
which substituted the fist for the sword, and 
witnessed women entering the ring in the 
lace of men. Some of the earliest notices of 
xing-matches upon record, singularly enough, 
took place between combatants of the fair sex. 
In a public journal of 1722, for instance, we 
find the following gage of battle thrown down, 
and accepted :— 


HALLENGE.—I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of 
Clerkenwell, having had some words with 
Hannah Hyfield, and requiring satisfaction, do 
invite her to meet me upon the stage, and box 
me for three guineas ; each woman holding half- 
a-crown in each hand, and the first woman that 
drops the money to lose the battle. 
Answer.—lI, Hannah Hyfield, of Newgate-Mar- 
ket, hearing of the resoluteness of Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson, will not fail, God willing, to give her 
more blows than words, desiring home blows, 
and from her no favor: she may expect a good 
thumping ! 


The half-crowns in the hands was an inge- 
nious device to prevent scratching! A still 
more characteristic imen of one of these 
challenges to a fisticuff between two women is 
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to be found in the “ Daily Post” of July 7th, 
1728 :-— 


T Mr. Stoke’s Amphitheatre in Islington Road, 
this present Monday, being the 7 of October, 
will be a complete Boxing Match by the two fol- 
lowing Championesses :— Whereas I, Ann Field, 
of Stoke Newington, ass-driver, well known for 
my abilities in boxing in my own defence wher- 
ever it happened in my way, having been affronted 
by Mrs. Stokes, styled the European Cham- 
pioness, do fairly invite her to a trial of her best 
skill in Boxing for 10 pounds, fair rise and fall ; 
and question not but to give her such proofs of 
my judgement that shall oblige her to acknow- 
ledge me Championess of the Stage, to the entire 
satisfaction of all my friends. 

I, Elizabeth Stokes, of the City of London, 
have not fought in this way since I fought the 
famous boxing-woman of Billingsgate 29 minutes, 
and gained a complete victory (which is six 
years ago); but as the famous Sto e Newington 
ass-woman dares me to fight her for the 10 pounds, 
I do assure her I will not fail meeting her for the 
said sum, and doubt not that the blows which I 
shall present her with will be more difficult for 
her to digest than any she ever gave her asses. 
—Note. A man, known by the name of Rugged 
and Tuff, challenges the best man of Stoke New- 
ington to fight him for one guinea to what sum 
they please to venture. N. B. Attendance will 
be given at one, and the encounter to begin at 
four precisely. There will be the diversion of 
Cudgel-playing, as usual. 


Other advertisements about this time relate 
to cock-matches, sometimes “ to last the week,” 
to bull-baiting, and, more cruel still, to dressing 
up mad bulls with fire-works, in order to 
worry them with d The brutal tone of 
manners, which set in afresh with the Han- 
overian succession, might be alone gathered 
from the so-called sporting advertisements of 
the day, and we now see that Hogarth, in his 
famous picture, had no need to, and probably 
did not, draw upon his imagination for the 
combination of horrid cruelties therein de- 
picted. 

The very same spirit pervaded the gallantry 
of the day, and we print two advertisements, 
one of the time of Anne, and the other of the 
age we are now illustrating, in order to con- 
trast their spirit. We give the more polished 
one precedence :— 


GENTLEMAN who, the twentieth instant, 
had the honour to conduct a lady out of a 
boat at Whitehall-stairs, desires to know where 
he may wait on her to disclose a matter of con- 
cern. A letter directed to Mr. Samuel Reeves, 
to be left with Mr. May, at the Golden Head, the 
upper end of New Southampton Street, Covent 
n.—Zatler, March 21, 1709. 


A certain courtl 


style and air of 
breeding pervades this advertisement, of wich 
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Sir Richard Steele himself need not have 
hes ashamed; but what a falling off is 
re — 


HEREAS a young lady was at Covent Gas 
den playhouse last Tuesday night, and re- 
ceived a blow with a square piece of wood on her 
breast: if the lady be single, and meet me on 
Sunday, at two o'clock, on the Mall in St, 
James’s Park, or send a line directed for A. B,, 
to Mr. Jones’s, at the Sun Tavern in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where and when I shall wait on her, 
to inform her of something very much to her ad- 
vantage on honorable terms, her compliance will 
be a lasting pleasure to her most obedient ser- 
vant.— General Advertiser, Feb. 8, 1748. 


It would seem as though the beau had been 
forced to resort to a missile to make an im. 
pression, and then felt the necessity of stating 
that his intentions were “honorable,” in order 
to secure the interview with his inamorata. 
Imagine, too, the open unbiushing manner in 
which the assignation is attempted! We are 
far from saying that such matters are not 
managed now through the medium of adver- 
tisements, for we presently show they are, 
but in how much more carefully concealed a 
manner. The perfect contempt of public 
opinion, or rather the — acquiescence in 
such infringements of the moral law, which it 
exhibits, proves the general state of morali 
more than the infringements themselves, whic 
obtain more or less at all times. Two of the 
causes which led to this low tone of manners 
with respect to women were doubtless the 
detestable profligacy of the courts of the two 
first Georges, and the very defective condition 
of the existing marriage law. William and 
Mary, and Anne, had, by their decorous, not 
to say frigid lives, redeemed the Crown, and, 
in some measure, the aristocracy, from the 
vices of the Restoration. Crown, court, and 
quality, however, fell into a still worse slough 
on the accession of the Hanoverian king, w 
soiled afresh the rising tone of public life byhis 
scandalous connection with the Duchess of 
Kendal and the Countess of Darlington ; whilst 
his son and successor was absolutely abetted 
in his vicious courses by his own queen, who 
promoted his commerce with his two mistresses, 
the Countesses of Suffolk and Yarmouth. 
The degrading influence of the royal manners 
was well seconded by the condition of the law. 
Keith’s chapel in May-fair, and that at the 
Fleet, were the Gretna-greens of the age, 
where children could get married at any time 
of the day or night for a couple of crowns. It 
was said at the time that at the former chapel, 
six thousand persons were annually married 
in this off-hand way; the youngest of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings was oulied to the 
Duke of Hamilton, at twelve o’clock at night, 
with a ring off the bed-curtain, at this very 
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ments which absolutely crowd the public 
= from the accession of the House of 
ick up to the time of the third George, 
of husbands warning the public not to trust 
their runaway wives. 
We have referred, in an early part of this 
, to the taste for blackamoors, which set 
in in the reign of Charles II, and went on in- 
creasing until the middle of the next century, 
at which time there must have been a very 
considerable population of negro servants in 
the metropolis. At first the picturesque natives 
of the East were pressed into the service of 
the nobility and gentry, and color does not 
appear to have been a sine non. Thus 
we have in the “ London Gazette” of 1688 the 
following hue and cry advertisement :— 


UN away from his master, Captain St. Lo, 

the 2lst instant, Obdelah Ealias Abraham, 
a Moor, swarthy complexion, short, frizzled hair, 
a gold ring in his ear, in a black coat and blew 
breeches. He took with him a blew Turkish 
watch-gown, a Turkish suit of clothing that he 
used to wear about town, and several other 
things. Whoever brings him to Mr. Lozel’s 
house in Green Street, have one guinea for 
his charges. 


The next advertisement we find also relates 
to what we must consider an East Indian. 
The notion of property in these boys seems to 
have been complete; their masters put their 
names upon their collars, as they did upon 
their setters or spaniels :— 


A ‘BLACK boy, an Indian, about thirteen 

old, run away the 8th instant from Putney, 

with a collar about ‘his neck with this inscri 

tion: ‘the a Bromfield’s black in Lincoln’s 

Tan Fields.’ hoever brings him to Sir Edward 

Bromfield’s at Putney shall have a guinea reward. 
he London Gazette, 1694. 


The traffic in African blacks, which com- 
menced towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, seems to have displaced these eastern 
servitors towards the end of the century, for 
henceforth the word negro, blackamoor, or 
black boy, is invariably used. No doubt the 
fashion for these n and other colored 
attendants, was derived from the Venetian 

blic, the intercourse of whose merchants 

ith Africa and India naturally led to their 
introduction. Titian and other great painters 
of his school continually introduced them in 
their pictures, and our own great bard has for 
Seca Eghand toe uagno boys Bijenr'% 
nglan YS a to 

have been considered as much atticles of sale 
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as they would have been in the slave-market 
at ype In the “ Tatler” of 1709 
we find one offered to the public in the fol- 
ing terms :— 


BLACK boy, twelve years of age. fit to wait 

on a gentleman, to be disposed of at Denis’s 
Coffee House in Finch Lane, near the Royal 
Exchange. 


in, in the “Daily Journal” of Sep- 
tember 28th, 1728, we light upon another :— 


‘O be sold, a negro boy, eleven years, 
T Enquire of the Vinge Cofe hat in 


Threedneedle Street, behind the Royal Ex- 
change. 


These were the overflowings of that in- 
famous traffic in negroes, commenced by Sir 
John Hawkins in the year 1680, which tore 
from their homes, and transferred to Jamaica 
alone, no less than 910,000 Africans between 
that time and the year 1786, when the slave- 
trade was abolished. 

We have brought the reader up to the date 
of the final battle which extinguished the hopes 
of the Stuarts and settled the line of Bruns- 
wick firmly on the throne. The year 1745 
witnessed the commencement of the General 
Advertiser, the title of which indicates the 
purpose to which it was dedicated. This 
fs ad was the first successful attempt to 

epend for support upon the advertisements it 
contained, thereby creating a new era in the 
newspaper press. From the very outset its 
columns were filled with them, between fifty 
and sixty, regularly classified and separated by 
rules, appearing in each publication ; in fact, 
the advertisin page put on for the first time 
ak. e departure of ships is 

constantly notified, and the engravings of these 


y, |old high-pooped vessels sail in even line down 


the column. Trading matters have at last 
the upper hand. You see “a pair of leather 
bags,” “a scarlet laced-coat,” “a sword,” still 
inquired after; and theatres make a show, for 
this was the dawning of the age of Foote, 
Macklin, Garrick, and most of the other great 
players of the last century ; but, com vely 
speaking, the gayeties and follies of the town 
ceased ually from this time to laim 
themselves through the medium of advertise- 
ments. The earthquake at Lisbon so 
frightened the people, that masquerades were 
prohibited by law, and the puppet-shows, the 
rope-dancing, the china-auctions, and public 
breakfasts henceforth scarcer and scarcer 
ranean rau Sally, who ee 
em, withdrew by degrees, withered, 
and patched, from the scene. 


e only signs of the political tendencies of 
the time to be from the sources we 
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are pursuing, are the party dinners, announce- 
ments of which are now and then to be met 
with as follows :— 


O THE JOYOUS.—The Bloods are desired 
to meet together at the house known by the 
name of the Sir Hugh Middleton, near Saddler’s 
Wells, Islington, which Mr. Sk has procured 
for that day for the better entertainment of those 
Gentlemen who agreed to meet at his own house. 
Dinner will be on the table punctually at two 
o’clock.— General Advertiser, Jan. 13, 1748. 


Or the following still more characteristic 
example from the same paper of April 12 :— 


ALF-MOON TAVERN, CHEAPSIDE.— 
Saturday next, the 16 of April. being the 
anniversary of the Glorious Battle of Colloden, 
the Stars will assemblé in the Moon at six in the 
evening. Therefore the Choice Spirits are 
desired to make their appearance and fill up the 
joy —Enpyrmion. 


Within five-and-twenty years from this date 
most of the existing morning journals were 
established, and their advertising columns put 
on a guise closely resembling that which they 
now present; we need not therefore pursue 
our deep trenching into the old subsoil in or- 
der to turn up long-buried evidences of man- 
ners and fashions, for they have ceased to ap- 

, either fossil or historical; we therefore 

Idly leap the gulf that intervenes between 
these old days and the present. 

The early part of the present century saw 
the commencement of that liberal and system- 
atic plan of advertising which marks the com- 
plete era in the art. Princely ideas by de- 
grees took possession of the trading mind as 
to the value of this new agent in extending 
their business transactions. Packwood, some 
thirty years ago, led the way by impressing 
his razor-strop indelibly on the mind of every 
bearded member of the empire. Like other 
great potentates he boasted a laureat in his 
pay, and every one remembers the reply 
made to the individuals curious to know who 
drew u, his advertisements: “La, Sir, we 
keeps a poet!” 

By universal consent, however, the world 
has accorded to the late George Robins 
the palm in this style of commercial puff- 
ing. His advertisements were really artistical- 
ly written. Like Martin, he had the power 
of investing every landscape and building he 
touched with an importance and majesty not 
attainable by meaner hands. He did perhaps 
fo beyond the yielding line of even poetical 

icense, when he described one portion of a 
paradise he was about to submit to public 
competition as adorned, among other charms, 
with a “ hanging wood,” which the astonished 
parcheser found ont meant nothing more then 
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an old gallows. But then he redeemed slight 
aoaavere ot. Oe kind b a —_ 
re a genius for puffing, On 
one 5 he oi aade the Renbiate of an 
estate so enchanting, that he found it neces- 
sary to blur it by a fault or two, lest if should 
prove too bright and good “for human na- 
ture’s daily food.” “But there are two draw- 
backs to the property,” sighed out this Hafiz 
of the Mart, “ the litter of the rose-leaves and 
the noise of the nightingales!” Certainly 
the force of exquisite puffing could no further 
go, and when he died the poetry of advertise 
ing de . Others, such as Charles Wright 
of Champagne celebrity, have attempted to 
strike the strings, and Moses does, we Hoang 
veritably keep a poet; but none of them have 
been able to rival George the Great, and we 
yawn as we read sonnets which end in the in 
variable “ mart,” or acrostics which refer to 
Hyam and Co.’s superior vests. Twenty years 
ago some of the daily newspapers admitted ik 
lustrated advertisements into their columns; 
now it would be fatal to any of them to do so. 
Nevertheless, they are by the most effee- 
tive of their class, as they call in the aid of 
another sense to express their meaning. All 
but the minors of the present generation must 
remember George Cruikshank’s exquisite 
woodcut of the astonished cat viewing herself 
in the polished Hessian, which made the for 
tune of Warren. But in those days trades 
men only tried their wings for the flight. Is 
was left to the present time to prove what un- 
limited confidence in the power of the adver- 
tisement will effect,and a short list of the 
sums annually spent in this item by some of 
the most adventurous dealers will perhaps 
startle our readers. 


“Professor ” Holloway, Pills, etc. . £30,000 
Mosesand Son. . . - + - - 10,000 
Rowland and Co. (Macassar oil, etc.) 10,000 
Dr. De Jongh = oil) . 10,000 
Healand Sons (bedsteads and bedding) 6,000 
Nicholls (tailor a 20 6 


It does seem indeed incredible that one 
house should expend upon the mere advertis- 
ing of quack pills and ointment a sum equal 


‘to the entire revenue of many a German 


rincipality. Can it ibly ? asks the 
ecclived seuder, Letthe Ree Bl avenue 
of assistants, to be seen “from morn to dewy 
eve” wrapping up pills in the “ professor’s” 
establishment within the shadow of Temple 
Bar, supply the answer.* Vastly as the press 
of this country has expanded of late years, it 


* A furniture broker made his fortune by an 
advertisement headed “ Advice to Persons about to 
Marry.” Our witty friend Punch followed up this 
prelude with the single word Don’t, as the substi- 
tute for the lists of four-posted beds. 
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has proved insufficient to contain within its 
limits the rapid current of puffing which has 
set in. Advertisements now overflow into 
our omnibusses, our cabs, our railway car- 
riages, and our steamboats. dame Tus- 
saud pays 90/. age to the cae Omnibus 
Company alone for the privilege of postin 
her bills in their vehicles. They are’ inked 
upon the pavement, painted in large letters 
under the arches of the bridges and on every 
dead wall. Lloyd’s weekly newspaper is 
stamped on the “ full Guelph cheek” of the 
plebeian penny; the emissaries of Moses 
shower perfect libraries through the windows 
of the carriages which ply from the railway 
stations ; and, as a crowning fact, Thackeray, 
in his Journey from Cornbill to Cairo, tells us 
that Warren’s blacking is painted up over an 
obliterated inscription to Psammetichts on 
Pompey’s Pillar ! 

‘Having shown the reader the slow th 
of the advertising column; having climbed, 
like “ Jack in the Bean-stalk,” from its humble 
root in the days of the Commonwealth up its 
still increasing stem in the succeeding hundred 
years, we now come upon its worthy flower in 
the shape of the sixteen-paged Times of the 
ee day. Spread open its broad leaves and 

hold the greatest marvel of the age—the 
microcosm in type. Who can recognize in its 
ample surface, which reflects like some camera 
obscura the wants, the wishes, the hopes, and the 
fears of this great city, the news-book of the 
Cromwellian times with its leash of advertise- 
ments? Herein we see how fierce is the 
a of two millions and a half of people 
for dear existence. Every advertisement 
writhes and fights with its neighbor, and every 
phase of society, brilliant, broken, or dim, 1s 
reflected in this battle-field of life. Let us 
tell off the rank and file of this army of an- 
nouncements. On the 24th of May, 1855, 
the “ Times,” in its usual sixteen-paged paper, 
contained the incredible number of 2575 ad- 
vertisements. Amazing as this total appears, 
we only arrive at its full significance by ana- 
lyzing the vast array. Then, indeed, we feel 
what an important power is the great British 
public. Of old the antechambers of the noble 
were thronged with poets, artists, publishers, 
tradesmen, and dependants of all kinds, seek- 
ing for the droppings of their favor: but what 
lordly antechamber ever presented such a 
crew of place-hunters, servitors, literary and 
scientific men, schemers, and shopkeepers as 
daily offer their services to the humblest in- 
dividual who can spare a penny for an hour’s 
perusal of the “'Times?” Let us take this 
paper of the 24th of May and examine the 
crowd of persons and things which cry aloud 
through its pages, each attempting to make 
its voice heard above the other. Here we see 


a noble fleet of ships, 129 in number, charter- | 1850. 
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ed for the regions of gold, for America, for 
India, for Africa—for every port, in fact where 
cupidity, duty, or affection holds out an attrac- 
tion for the British race. Another column 
wearies the eye with its interminable line of 
“ Wants.” Here in long and anxious row we 
see the modern “ mop” or statute-fair for hir- 
ing ; 429 servants of all grades, from the gen- 
teel lady’s-maid or the “ thorough cook,” who 
will only condescend to accept service where 
two footmen are kept, to the humble scullery- 
maid, on that day their claims before 
us for inspection. Another column is noisy 
with auctioneers; 136 of whom notify their 
intention of poising their impatient hammers 
when we have favored them with our com- 
pany. Here we see a crowd of booksellers 
offering hot from the press, 195 new volumes, 
many of which, we are assured by the a 
pended critique, “should find a place in 
every gentleman’s library.” There are 378 
houses, shops, and establishments presented to 
us to select from; and 144 lodging-house 
keepers, “ladies having houses larger than 
they require,” and medical men who own 
“ Retreats,” press forward with genteel offers 
of board pe lodging. Education pursues her 
claims by the hands of no less than 144 pre- 
ceptors, male and female ; whilst the hair, the 
skin, the feet, the teeth, and the inward man 
are offered the kind attention of 36 profes- 
sors who ss infallible remedies for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. The remainder is 
made up of the miscellaneous cries of trades- 
men, whose voices rise from every portion of 
the like the shouting of chapmen from a 
fair. In the midst of all this struggle for gold, 
place, and position, which goes on every day 
in this wonderful publication, outcries from 
the very depths of the heart, passionate 
tears, bursts of indignation, and heart-rending 
appeals, startle one as they issue from the se+ 
cond column of its front page. Here the fa- 
ther sees his prodigal son afar off and falls 
upon his neck; the heartbroken mother im- 
plores her runaway child to return; or the 
abandoned wife searches through the world 
for her mate. It is strange how, when the eye 
is saturated with the thirst after mammon ex- 
hibited by the rest of the broadsheet, the heart 
becomes touched by these plaintive but 
searching utterances, a few of which we re- 
produce :— 


HE one-winged Dove must die unless the 
Crane returns to be a shield against her ene- 
mies.— Times of 1850. 


Or here is another which moves still more :— 


J.C. bow more than cruel not to write, 





e Take pity on such patient silence.— Times, 
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The most ghastly advertisement which per- 
haps ever appeared in a public journal we 
y from this paper of the year 1845. It is 
either a threat to inter a wrong body in the 
“ family vault” or an address to a dead man :— 


THE PARTY WHO POSTS HIS LET- 
TERS IN PRINCE'S STREET, LEICES. 
TER SQUARE.—Yonur family is now in a state 
of excitement unbearable. Your attention is 
called to an advertisement in Wednesday’s Morn- 
ing Advertiser, headed, ‘A body found drowned at 
Deptford.” After your avowal to your friend as to 
what you might do, he has been to see the 
decomposed remains, accompanied by others. 
The features are gone; but there are marks on 
the arm; so that, unless they hear from you to- 
day, it will satisfy them that the remains are 
those of their misguided relative, and steps will 


be ey taken to place them in the family- 
— as they cannot the idea of a pauper’s 
eral. 


Sometimes we see the flashing eyes of in- 
dignation gleaming through the very words. 

e following is evidently written to an old 
lover with all the burning passion of a wo- 
man deceived :— 


T is enough ; one man alone upon earth have I 
found noble. Away from me forever! Cold 
heart and mean spirit, you have lost what mil- 
lions — empires— could not have bought, but 
which a single word truthfully and nobly spoken 
might have made your own to all eternity. Yet 
are you forgiven: depart in peace: I rest in my 
Redeemer.— Times, Sept. Ist, 1852. 


toes = a oe love _ 
ing a si ndus to the pole,” or, finger 
onli , speaking secretly, and = he thinks so- 
curely, through the medium of cipher adver- 
tisements to the loved one. Sweet delusion ! 
There are wicked |e age abroad who 
unstring the bow of harder toil by picking 
your inmost thoughts! Lovers, beware !-in- 
triguers, tremble! Many a wicked of 
illicit love, many a joy fearfully snatched, 
which passed through the second column of 
the first of the “ Times” as a string of 
disjointed letters, unintelligible as the corres- 
pondents thought to all the world but them- 
selves, have we seen fairly copied out in plain 
if not always good English in the common- 
place-books of these cunning men at crypto- 
graphs. Here, for instance, we give an epi- 
sode from the life of “ Flo,” which appeared 
in the “ Times” of 1853-54, as a proof :— 
'LO.—Thoa voice of my heart! Berlin, 
Thursday. I leave next — ag shall 


press you to my heart on Saturday bless 
you !—Nov, 29, 1853. 

Thou 

miss 


Peete beet wone. I repeat it. 
voice of my heart. I am so lonely, I 
you more than ever. I look at your picture, 
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every picture, every night. Isend you an Indian 
shawl to wear round you while asleep after din- 
ner. It will keep you from harm, and you must 
fancy my arms are around you. God bless you! 
How I do love you !—Dec. 23, 1853 


R45”. own love, I am happy again, it is 

like awaking from a bad dream. You are, 
my life, to know that there is a chance of seeing 

ou, to hear from you, to do things to enough. 
[There is some error here.] I shall try to see 
you soon. Write to me as often as you can. 
God bless you, the voice of my heart !—Jan. 2, 
1854. 


'LO.—Thou voice of my heart! How I do 
love you! How are you? Shall you be 
laid up this spring? I can see you walking with 
— arling. What would I give to be with you! 
hanks for your last letter. I fear nothing but 
separation from you. You are my world, my life, 
my hope. Thou more than life, farewell! God 
bless you !—Jan. 6, 1854. 


LO.—I fear, dearest, our cypher is discovered : 
Write at once to your friend ‘ Indian Shawl,’ 
(P. O.), Buckingham, Bucks.—Jan. 7, 1854. 


The advertisement of January 7th is writ- 
ten in a great fright, and refers to the discovery 
and exposure of the cipher in the “ Times” 
newspaper ; for whenever the aforesaid philo- 
sophers perceive that a secret correspondence 
has arrived at a critical point they charitably 
insert a marplot advertisement in the same 
cipher. The “ FLO” intrigue was carried on 
in figures, the key to which is as follows :— 


0128 465 67 8 9 
yjuoitiLiead iki bh f 
eo toaomr bd g. w. p. 
x ob 
v. 


The reader will perhaps remember another 
mad-looking advertisement which appeared in 
the year 1853, headed “ Cenerentola.” The 
first, dated Feb. 2nd, we interpret thus :— 


(rn te I wish to try if you can - 
read this, and am most anxious to hear the 
end, when you return, and how long you remain 
here. Do write a few lines, darling, please: 
I have been very far from happy since you went 
away. 


One of the ies cannot frame an ade- 
uate explanation of some delicate matter 
clearly, as we find on the 11th the follow- 
ing :— 


CO NERENTOLA, until my heart is sick have 
' I tried to frame an explanation for you, but 
cannot. Silence is safest, if the true cause is not 

ted; if it is, all stories will be sifted 
to the bottom. Do you remember our cousin’s 
first proposition? think of it. 


The following, which appeared on the 19th 
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of the same month, is written in plain lan-| use are picked immediately by any crypto- 
guage, and is evidently a specimen of the mar-| graphic Hobbs ; indeed all systems of writin 
plot advertisement before alluded to:— which depend upon transmutations of the let- 


INERENTOLA, what nonsense! Your 

cousin’s proposition is absurd. I have given 
an explanation—the true one—which has per- 
fectly satisfied both parties—a thing which 
silence never could have effected. So no more 
such absurdity. 


The secret of this cipher consisted in re- 
presenting each letter by the twenty-second 
onward continually. One more imen of 
these singular advertisements and we have 
done. On Feb. 20, 1852, there appeared in 
the “ Times ” the following mysterious line :— 


IG tjohw it tig jfhiirvola‘og ti wi 
T F. D.N. A =e 


The general reader, doubtless, looked upon 
this jumble of letters with some such a puz- 
zled air as the mastiff gives the tortoise in a 
very popular French bronze; but not being 
able to make anything out of it, on to 
the more ‘intelligible contents of the paper. A 
friend ours, however, was curious and intel- 
ligent enough to extract the plain English out 
of it, though not without much trouble, as 
thus :—If we take the first word of the sen- 
tence, Tig, and place under its second letter i 
the one which alphabetically precedes it, and 
treat the next letters in a similar manner, we 
shall have the following combination :— 


Tig 
hf 
6 


Reading the first letters obliquely we have the 
article “ The ;” if we treat the second word 
in “ same manner, the following will be the 
result :— 


Tj ohw 
2 g v. 
= £2 & 

e t. 

8. 


which, read in the same slanting way, pro- 
duces the word “ Times,” and the whole sen- 
tence, thus ingeniously worked out, gives up 
its latent and extraordinary meaning, thus— 


: \ Times is the Jefferies of the press.’ 


What could have induced any one to take 
80 much trouble thus to t a hidden insult 
into the leading journal, we cannot divine. 
“ East,” “He Blew,” “ Willie and Fanny,” 
“ Dominoes,” and “ ” darling A,” need not 
feel uncomfortable, although we know their 
secrets. We have said quite enough to prove 
to these individuals that such ciphers as they 





ters of the alphabet, or the substitution of 
figures for letters, such as we generally find 
in the “ Times,” are mere puzzles for children, 
and not worthy of the more cunning and 
finished in the art. 

It is not to be expected, with all the caution 
exhibited by the morning papers to prevent 
the insertion of swindling advertisements, that _ 
rogues do not now and then manage to take 
—- of their great circulation for the 
sake of forwarding their own nefarious shemes. 
Sir Robert Carden has just done good service 
by running to earth the Mr. Fynn, who for 
years has lived abroad in splendor at the 
expense of the poor governesses he managed 
to victimise through the advertising columns 
of the “ Times.” One’s heart sickens at the 
stream of poor young ladies his promises have 
d d across the Continent and the con- 
sequences which may have resulted from their 
thus putting their reputation as well their 
money into his power. Such scandalous traps 
as these are, of course, rare; but the papers 
are full of minor pitfalls, into which the un- 
wary are continually falling, sometimes with 
their eyes wide open. Of the latter class are 
the matrimonial advertisements; here is a 
specimen of one of the most artful of its kind 
we ever remember to have seen :— 


O GIRLS OF FORTUNE— MATRIMO 

NY. A bachelor, young, amiable, handsomg 
and of good family, and accustomed to move it 
the highest sphere of society, is embarrassed in 
his circumstances. Marriage is his only hope of 
extrication. This advertisement is inserted by 
one of his friends. Ingratitude was never one of 
his faults, and he will study for the remainder of 
his life to prove his estimation of the confidence 
placed in him —Address, post paid, L. L. H. L, 
47 King Street, Soho.—N.B. The witticisms of 
cockney scribblers deprecated. 


The air of candor and the taking portrait 
of the handsome bachelor, whose very povert 
is converted into a charm, is cleverly assum 
An announcement of a much less flattering 
kind, but probably of a more genuine and hon- 
orable nature, was publish in “ Blackwood” 
some time ago, which we append, as, like 
Landseer’s Dog pictures, the two form a capital 
pair, illustrative of high and low life :— 


ATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. I 
hereby give notice to all unmarried women, 

that I, John Hobnail, am at this writing, five and 
forty, a widower, and in want of a wife. As I 
wish no one to be mistaken, Ihave a good cot 
tage with a couple of acres of land, for which I 
pay 2l.a-year. I have five children, four of them 
id enough to be in employment; three sides of 


bacon, and some pigs ready for market. I should 
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like to have a woman fit to take care of her 
house when I am out. Iwant no second family. 
She may be between 40 and 50 if she likes. A 

sterling woman would be preferred, who 
would take care of the pigs. 


The following is also matter of fact, but it) 
suspicious :— 


ATRIMONY TO MILLINERS AND 

DRESS-MAKERS.—A young man about 

to eMicRATE to SourH AvusTRatia would be 

happy to form an alliance with a young woman 
ty. Any one so 


above line paar 60/. or 100/. proper- 

be er applying by letter 

saee’) to T. Hall, 175, Upper Thames Street, 

Saturday next, appointing an interview, may 

depend on prompt attention and strict secrecy.— 
mes, 1845 


The matrimonial bait is so obviously a good 
one, that of late years we see advertisements 
of institutions, at which regular lists of can- 
didates for the marriage state, both male and 
female, are kept, together with portraits, and 
a ledger in which niary and mental qual- 
ifications are neatly posted. Such epringes 
are only suited, however, for the grossest folly ; 
but there is another class of advertisements 
which empties the pockets of the industrious 
and aspiring in a very workman-like manner: 
we allude to such as the following :— 


ENTLEMEN having a respectable circle of 
acquaintance may hear of means of IN- 
CREASING their INCOME without the slight- 
est pecuniary risk, or of having (by any chance) 
their feelings wounded. Apply for particulars, 
ye. letter, stating their position, &., to W. R. 37, 
igmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


Gentlemen whose feelings are so delicate 
that they must not be injured on any consid- 
eration, who nevertheless have a desire for 
lucre, we recommend not to apply to such 
persons, unless they wish to receive for their 
pains some such a scheme as was forwarded to 
@ person who had answered an advertisement 
Groseone, 5 directed, 30 eae stamps) in 

joyd’s Weekly Journal, ed “ How to 
make £2 per week by the outlay of 10s.” :— 


“ First purchase 1 cwt. of large-sized potatoes, 
which may be obtained for the sum of 4s., then 
purchase a large basket, which will cost sa 
another 4s., then buy 2s. worth of flannel blan- 
keting, and this will comprise your stock in trade, 
of which the = = L 10s, A sized 
tato weighs about & pound, consequent 
there are 224 ina on Oe 

“Take half the ahove quantity of potatoes 
each evening to a baker’s, and have them baked ; 
when peapely cooked put them in your basket, 
well wrapped up in the flannel to keep them hot, 
and sally forth and offer them for sale at one 
penny each. Numbers will he to purchase 





them at that price, and you for certain be 
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able to sell half a cwt. every evening. From the 
calculation made below you will ‘see by that 
means you will be able to earn 2/. per week. The 
best plan is to frequent the most crowded thor- 
oughfares, and make good use of your lungs; 
thus letting people know what you have for sale. 
You could also call in at each public house on 
your way, and solicit the patronage of the cus- 
tomers, many of whom would be certain to buy 
of you. Should you have too much pride to 
transact the business yourself (though no one 
need be ashamed of pursuing an honest calling), 
you could hire a boy for a few shillings a-week, 
who could do the work for you, and you could 
still make a handsome profit weekly. 

“ The followin calculation roves that 2/. per 
week can be made by selling baked potatoes -— 


1 ewt., containing 224 potatoes, 
pa in two evenings, at 1d. 











- - £0 18 8 
Deduct cost - ° 040 
£0 148 
3 
Six evenings’ sale 240 
Pay baker at the rate of 8d. per 
evening for baking potatoes - 0 4 0 
Nett profit per week £2 0 0 


One more specimen of these baits for gud- 
geons, and we have done. We frequently 
see appeals to the benevolent for the loans of 
small sums: some of these are doubtless writ- 
ten by innocent persons in distress, who con- 
fide in the good side of human nature, and we 
have been given to understand that in many 
cases this blind confidence has not been mis 
placed; for there are many Samaritans who 
read the papers now-a-days, and feel a roman 
tic pleasure in answering such appeals: at the 
same time we are afraid that the great major- 


ity of them are deceptions. The verita- 
ble whine of “the poor broken down trades- 
man” who makes a habit of visiting our quiet 


streets and a ing in a very solemn voice 
to “my bre for the loan of a small 
trifle whilst he anxiously scans the windows 
for the halfpence, is observable, for instance, 
in the following cool appeal :— 


T° THE BENEVOLENT.—A young Trades- 
man has, from a series of misfortunes, been 


Y | reduced to the painful necessity of asking for a 


trifling SUM to enable him to raise 10/. to save 
himself from inevitable ruin and poverty ; or if 


PO| any gentleman would lend the above it would 
be’ faith 


fully repaid. Satisfactory references 
as to the genuineness of this ease." Divess 0 As 
Z., Mr. Rigby’s Post-Office, Mile-end Road. 


The receipt of conscience-money is com 
stantly acknowledged in advertisements by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, 
and the sums which in this manner find their 
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way into the Exchequer are by no means in- 
considerable. It is honorable to human na- 
ture, amid all the roguery we have exposed, 
to find that now and then some conscience is 
touched by a very small matter, and that 
great trouble and no little expense is often 
e to in order that others may not suffer 
rough the inadvertency or carelessness of 
the advertiser. The following is a delicate 
example:— - 


O HACKNEY-COACHMEN. — About the 
month of March last a tleman from the 
country took a coach from Finsbury a and 
accidentally broke the Glass of one of its win- 
dows. Being unwell at the time, the circum- 
stance was forgotten when he quitted the coach, 
and it would now be a great relief to his mind 
to be i in a situation to pay the coachman for 
it. Should this meet the eye of the person who 
drove the coach, and he will make application to 
A. B., at, Walker’s Hotel, Dean Strect, Soho, 
any morning during the next week, before eleven 
o'clock, proper attention will be paid to it.— 
Times, 1842. 


The more curious advertisements which 
from time to time appear in the public jour- 
nals, but fend arte in the Times, do not 
admit of classification ; and they are so nume- 
rous, moreover, that if we were to comment 
upon one tithe of those that have ap 
within these last six years we should far ex- 
ome the — of this article. We — = 

, therefore, for stringing t r 
fallowing very odd lot :— ea 


O YOU WANT A SERVANT? Ne- 
cessity prompts the question. The adver- 
tiser OFFERS his SERVICES to any lady or 
gentleman, company, or others, in want of a tru- 
ly faithful, confidential servant in any capacity 
not menial; where a practical knowledge of hu- 
man nature, in various parts of the world would 
be available. Could undertake any affair of 
small or great importance, where talent, inviola- 
ble secrecy, or good address would be necessary. 
Has moved in the best and wofst societies with- 
out being contaminated by either; has never 
been a servant ; begs to recommend himself as 
one who knows his place; is moral, temperate, 
middle-aged ; no objection to any of the 
world. Could advise any capitalist wishing to 
increase his income, and have the control of his 
own money. Could act as secretary or valet to 
any lady or gentleman. Can give advice or hold 
his tongue, sing, dance, play, fence, box, or preach 
@ sermon, tell a story, be grave or gay, ridiculous 
or sublime, or do anything from the curling of a 
peruke to the storming of a citadel, bat never 
to excel his master. Address A. B. C., 7, Lit- 
= St. Andrew Street, Leicester Square.— Times, 
850. 


NNHE MIGHTY ANGEL’S MIDNIGHT 
ROAR. “Behold the Bridegroom cometh, 
ye out to meet him.” This awful cry, as is 
onstrated, will very shortly be heard, viz. : at 
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the commencement of “the great day (or year) 
of God’s wrath,” or the last of the 2300 days (or 
years) in Daniel's prophecy. By the authors of 
“ Proofs of the Second Coming of Messiah at 
the Passover in 1848.” Price 6d. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 


This is a Muggletonian prophecy of the 
destruction of the world at a certain date. 
The prediction failed, however, and the pro- 
phet found it necessary to explain the rea- 
son :— 


HE MIGHTY ANGEL’S MIDNIGHT 

.ROAR. The authors, owing to their disap- 
pointment, most sedulously investigated its cause, 
and instantly announce its discovery. Daniel’s 
Vision, in chap. 8, was for 2300 years, to the end 
of which (see 5-12) the “little horn” was to 
practise and prosper, after which comes the year 
of God’s wrath which was erroneously includ- 
ed in the. 2300 years, and thus the midnight 
— be a year later than stated.—Times, 
1851. 


T° P.Q HOWIS YOUR MOTHER? I 
shan’t inquire further, and must decline en- 
tering upon the collateral branches of the family. 
Times, 1842. 


O WIDOWERS and SINGLE GENTLE- 
MEN.—WANTED, 2 a SITUA- 
TION to a the hold and preside 
at table. She is agreeable, becoming, careful, 
desirable, English, facetious, generous, honest, in- 
dustrious, judicious, keen, lively, merry, natty, 
obedient, philosophic, quiet, regular, iable, 
tasteful, useful, vivacious, womanish, ——_. 
youthful, zealous, &e. Address X. Y. Z., - 
mond’s library, Edgeware-road.— Times. 


HE TITLE OF AN ANCIENT BARON. 
Mr. George Robins is empowered to SELL 
the TITLE and DIGNITY of aBARON. The 
origin of the family, its ancient descent, and il- 
lustrious ancestry, will be fully developed to those 
and such only as desire to possess this distin- 
guished rank for the inconsiderable sum of 1000/. 
Covent-garden Market.— Times, 1841. 


OSTAGE STAMPS. A young lady, being 
desirous of covering her dressing-room with 
cancelled POSTAGE STAMPS, has been so 
far encouraged in her wish by private friends as 
to have succeeded in collecting 16,000! these, 
however, being insufficient, she will be greatly 
obliged if any good natured persons who may 
have these (otherwise useless) little articles at 
their disposal would assist in her whimsical pro- 
ject. Address to E, D., Mr. Butt’s, glover, Lead- 
enhall Street, or Mr. Marshall’s, jeweller, Hack- 
ney.— Times, 1841. 


T° THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 
WANTED, for a Summer Theatre and Cir- 
cuit, a Leading Lady, Sirging Chambermaid, 
First Low Comedian, Hea , Walking Gen- 
tleman, and one or two Gentlemen for Utility. 
To July 9th. 

(enclosing Stamp for reply) to Mr. J. 
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Wrnxpsor, Theatre Royal, Preston, Lancashire. 
—Era, July 1, 1855. 
ANTED a man and his Wife to look after a 


Horse and Dairy with a religious turn of 
mind without any incumbrance. 


The variety is perhaps as astonishing as the 
number of advertisements in the Times. Like 
the trunk of an elephant, no matter seems too 
minute or too gigantic, too ludicrous or too 
sad, to be lifted into notoriety by the giant of 
Printing-house Square. The partition of a 
thin rule, suffices to separate a call for the 
loan of millions from the sad weak cry of the 
destitute gentlewoman to be allowed to slave 
in a nursery “ for the sake of ahome.” Vehe- 
ment love sends its voice imploring through 
the world after a graceless boy, side by side 
with the announcement of the landing of a 
cargo of lively turtle, or the card of a bug- 
killer. The poor lady who advertises for 
boarders “merely for the sake of society” 
finds her “ want” cheek-by-jowl with some 
Muggletonian announcement gratuitously cal- 
culated to break up society altogether, to the 
effect that the world will come to an end by 
the middle of the next month. Or the reader 
is informed that for twelve postage stamps he 
may learn “ How to obtain a certain fortune,” 
exactly opposite an offer of a bonus of £500 
to any one who will obtain for the advertiser 
“a Government situation.” The Times re- 
flects every want and appeals to every motive 
which affects our composite society. And 
why does it do this? cause of its ubiqui- 
iy: go where we will, there, like the house- 

y or the w, we find it. The porter 
reads it in his beehive chair, the master in his 
library; Green, we have no doubt, takes it 
with him to the clouds in his balloon, and the 
collier reads it in the depths of the mine; the 
workman at his bench, the lodger in his two- 
pair back, the gold-digger in his hole, and the 
soldier in the trench, pores over its broad 

Hot, from the press, or months old, 

still itis read. That it is, par excellence, the 
national paper, and reflects more thah any 
other the life of the people, may be gathered 
from its circulation. They show in the edit- 
or’s room a singular diagram, which indicates 
by an irregular line the circulation day by 
day and year by year. On this sheet the 
gusts of political feeling and the pressure of 
popular excitement are as minutely indicated 
2. the gy Aggs: a of the wind are 
wn the self-registering apparatus in 
Lloyd’s ms. Thus we find That in the 
year 1845 it ran along at a pretty nearly 
dead level of 23,000 copies daily. In 1846— 
for one day, the 28th of January, that on 
which the report of Sir Robert Peel’s state- 
ment respecting the Corn Laws appeared—it 
rose in a towering peak to a height of 51,000, 
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and then fell again to its old number. It be- 
gan the year 1848 with 29,000, and rose to 
43,000 on the 29th of February—the morrow 
of the French revolution. In 1852 its level 
at starting was 36,000, and it attained to the 
highest point it has yet touched on the 19th 
of November, the day of the Memoir of the 
Great Duke, when 69,000 copies were sold. 
In January, 1853, the level had risen to 40,- 
000 ; and at the commencement of the present 
year it stood at 58,000, a circulation which has 
since increased to 60,000 copies daily! Not- 
withstanding all the disturbing causes which 
make the line of its circulation present the 
appearance of hill and dale, sometimes rising: 
into Alp-like elevations, its ordinary level at 
the beginning of each year for some time past 
has constantly gone on advancing, insomuch 
that within ten years its circulation has more 
than doubled by 7000 daily. 

This vigorous growth is the true cause of 
that wonderful determination of advertise- 
ments to its pages, which have overflowed into 
a second paper, or Supplement, as it was 
formerly called. That this success has been 
fairly won, we have never ourselves doubted, 
but a fact has come to our knowledge which 
will pretty clearly prove that this great paper 
is conducted on principles which are superior 
to mere money considerations; or rather its 
operations are so large that it can afford to 
inflict upon itself pecuniary losses, such as 
would annihilate wy aos journal, in order 
to take a perfectl course. In the year 
1845, when the railway mania was at its height, 
the times advertising sheet was overrun with 
projected lines, and many a guess was made, 
we remember, at the time, as to their probable 
value, but high as the estimates generall 
were, they came far short of the truth. We 
give the cash and credit returns of advertise- 


ments of all kinds for nine weeks :— 
SE yt eo 3 23 £2839 14 0 
ole RIE age ai 3783 12 0 
eas Na td te 3935 76 
a ° 4692 70 
Oct. 4 6318 140 
ee ata et ae aire 6543 17 6 
PME aS bciab ain > 6687 40 
an. +2 6 » we 6 6025 14 6 
a. . ¢ 6 6 6 te « 3230 36 
During the greater of the time that the 


proprietors were reaping this splendid harvest 
from the infatuation of the people, the heaviest 
guns were daily brought to bear from the leading 
columns upon the bubbles which rose up thick- 
ly in the advertising sheet. The effect of 
their fire may be measured by the falling off 
of nearly three thousand pounds in the re 
turns for a single week. A journal which 
could afford to sacrifice such a revenue to its 
independence, certainly deserved some gon- 
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sideration from the Government; but, on the 
contrary, it ap to have been singled out 
for annoyance by the New Act which relates 
to Seeeepers. We see certain trees on our 
lawns whose upshooting branches are by in- 
genious gardeners trained downwards, and 
taught to hold themselves in a dependent con- 
dition by the imposition of weights upon their 
extremities. The State gardeners have late- 
ly applied the same treatment to the journal 
in question, by hanging an extra halfpenny 
stamp upon every copy of its issue—a pro- 
ceeding which, in our opinion, is as unfair as 
it is injudicious ; and this they will find in the 
‘future, when the crowd of mosquito-like 
cheap journals called forth by the measure, 





and supported by the very life-blood of the 
leading journal, begin to gather strength and 
oh attack Whiggery with their democratic 


We have dwelt chiefly upon the advertis- 
ing sheet of the “ Times,” because it is the epi- 
tome of that in all the other journals. It must 
be mentioned, however, that some of the morn- 
ing and weekly papers lay themselves out for 
class -advertisements. Thus the “Morning 
Post” monopolizes all those which relate to 
fashion and high life ; and the “ Morning Ad- 
vertiser,” the paper of the Licensed Victual- 
lers, aggregates to itself every announcement 
relating to their craft. “ Bell’s Life” is one 
mass of advertisements of various sports; the 
“Era” is great upon all theatricals; the 
Atheneum” gathers to itself a large propor- 
tion of Book Advertisements. The “ Thhus- 
trated News” among the weeklies, like the 
“Times” among the dailies, towers by the 
head above them all. A hebdomadal circula- 
tion of 170,000 draws a far more cosmopolitan 
collection of announcements to its pages than 
any of its contemporaries can We 
have said nothing of the advertisements in the 
provincial journals, but it is gratifying to find 
that they have more than kept pace with those 
which have appeared in the Metropolitan pa- 

rs. Their enormous increase is best shown 

y the returns of the advertisement duty, 
from which it appears that in 1851, no less 
than 2,334,593 advertisements were published 
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in the journals of Great Britain and Ireland— 
a number which has vastly augmented since 
the tax upon them has been repealed. 

It is curious to see the estimate which the 
different journals place upon themselves as 
mediums of publicity, by comparing their 
charges for the same advertisement. Thus 
the contents of the “ Quarterly Review,” for 
January, 1855, precisely similar as far as length 
is concerned, to that which the reader will see 
upon turning to the cover of the present num 
ber—was charged for insertion as an adver 
tisement by the different Papers as follows :— 
“ Times,” 4s.; “Illustrated News,” 1/. 88.; 
“ Morning Chronicle, 5s. 6d.; “ Morning Post,” 
6s.; “ Daily News,” 5s. 6d.; “ Spectator,” 
7s. 6d.; Morning Herald,” 6s. ; “ Punch,” 15s. ; 
“ Observer,” 9s. 6d.; “ English Churchman,” 
5s. 6d.; “ Examiner,” 3s. 6d.; “ John Bull,” 
5s. 6d.; “ Atheneum,” 10s. 6d. Now the 
“ Times” “ did not display” the advertisements 
as all the others did, it is true, and there 
fore squeezed it into half the space, but with 
this difference, its charge was absolutely the 
lowest in the list with the single exception of 
that of the “ Examiner ;” how this modera 
tion on the part of the Leading Journal is to 
be accounted for we know not, but the appa- 
rent dearness of the “ Illustrated News,” meets 
a ready solution, and affords us an opportun> 
ty of showing how vastly the prime cost of 
an advertisement, during the present high 
price of paper especially, is augmented by a 

t increase of the circulation of the pa 
in which it appears, and what the Advertiser 
really gets for his money. If we take the ad 
vertisement of our Contents, it will be found 
to measure about one inch in depth ; it is ob- 
vious then that we must multiply this measure 
by 170,000, the number of separate copies in 
which if appeared. Now 170,000 inches 
yields a strip of printed paper the width of a 
newspaper eg PT i of two miles and 
three-quarters long! Thus we have ata glance 
the real amount of publicity which is pro- 
curable in a great journal, and with so rm 
markable a statement it will be well to close 


our paper, 
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From The Atheneum. 
CHINESE METHOD OF SCENTING TEA. 


Shanghae, May 2. 
A Few years ago I sent you an account of 
the Chinese method of dyeing teas with Prus- 
sian-blue and gy , to suit our ‘depraved 
tastes in E and America. I shall now 
endeavor to describe a much more agreeable 
and rational manufacture — namely, that of 
scenting teas. That it is so in the eyes of the 
Chinese, may be gathered from the fact that 
while they dye their teas, not to drink but only 

to sell, they consume and appreciate highl 
these scented teas. The following account of this 
interesting process is copied from my journal :— 


I have been making inquiries for some time 
about the curious process of scenting teas 


r the foreign markets: but the answers I re-|i 


ceived to my questions were so unsatisfactory 
that I gave up all hopes of understanding the 
business until I had an opportunity of seeing and 
judging for myself. During a late visit to Can- 
ton I was informed the process might be seen in 
full operation in a tea-dactery on the Island of 
Honan. Messrs. Walkingshaw and Thorburn, 
two gentlemen well acquainted with the vari- 
ous kinds of teas sent annually to Europe and 
America, consented to accompany me to this 
factory, and we took with us the Chinese mer- 
chant to whom the place belonged. I was thus 

ed in a most favorable position for obtain- 
mg a correct knowledge of this curious subject. 

en we entered the tea-factory, a strange 
scene was presented to our view: the place was 
erowded with women and children, all busily 
engaged in picking the stalks and yellow or 
brown leaves out of the black tea. For this la- 
bor each was paid at the rate of six cash a catty, 


7 


and earned on an average about sixty cash a day | the 


—a sum equal to about threepence of our 
money. The scene altogether was not unlike 
that i Government Cigar Manufacto- 
be ila. Men were employed giving out 

tea in its rough state, and in receiving it 
again when picked. With each portion of teaa 
wooden ticket was also given, which ticket had 
to be returned along with the tea. In the north- 
ern tea countries, the leaves are carefully 
weighed when they are given out and when 
they are brought back, in order to check pecu- 
lation, which is not unfrequent. I did not ob- 
serve this precaution taken at Canton. Besides 
the men who were thus employed, there were 
many others busily at work, passing the tea 
through various sized sieves, in order to get out 
the caper, and to separate the various kinds. 
This was also partly done by a winnowing- 
machine, similar in construction to that used 
by our farmers in England. Having taken a 

ing glance at all these fa ou on entering 

building, I next direc my attention to 
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the scenting process, which had been the main 
object of my visit, — and which I shall now en- 
deavor to describe. 

In a corner of the building there lay a large 
heap of orange-flowers, which filled the air 
with the most delicious perfume. A man was 
en in sifting them, to get out the stamens 
and other smaller portions of the flower. This 
process was necessary, in order that the flow- 
ers might be readily sifted out of the tea after 
the —s _ — accomplished. The 
orange flowers being expanded, the large 
petals were easily ted om the stamens 
and smaller ones. 100 parts, 70 per cent. 
were used, and 30 thrown away. When the 
orange is used, its flowers must be fully ex- 

nded, in order to bring out the scent; but 

tee of a be a in the bud, as 
they will expand emit their fragrance dur- 
cs time they are mixed with the tea 
en the flowers had been sifted over, in the 
manner described, they were ready for use. 
bg oe the tea to be scented had 
n carefully manipulated, and appeared 
fectly dried and finished. At thie Mage of the 
process it is worthy of observing, that while the 
tea was perfectly dry, the orange flowers were 
pe as they had been gathered from the trees. 
rge quantities of the tea were now mixed 
up with the flowers, in the proportion of 40 Ib. 
of flowers to 100 Ib. of tea. "this dry and the 
undried flowers were allowed to lie mixed to- 
gether for the space of twenty-four hours 
At the end of this time the flowers were sifted 
out of the tea, and by the repeated sifting and 
winnowing | arsnag which the tea had after- 
wards to undergo, they were nearly all got rid 
of. Sometimes a few stray ones are left in the 
tea, and may be detected even after it arrives 
in England. A small portion of tea adheres to 
ay flowers a they are sifted out; 
and this is generally given away to the 
who pick it out with the hand. oe 
_ The flowers, at this part of the process, had 
imp’ the tea leaves with a large 
tion of their peculiar odors, but they had also 
left behind them a certain portion of moisture, 
which it was necessary to expel. This was done 
by placing the tea”once more over slow char- 
fires, in baskets and sieves prepared for 
the core of drying. The scent commun> 
cated by the flowers is very slight for some 
time ; but, like the fragrance peculiar to the 
tea-leaf itself, comes out after being packed for 
a week or two. . Sometimes this scenting- 
process is repeated when the odor is not com 
sidered sufficiently strong ; and the head man 
in the factory infbrmed me he sometimes 
scented twice with orange flowers, and once 
with the “ Mo-le” (Jasminum Sambac). 

The flowers of various plants are used in 

scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 





considered better than others, and some can be 
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had at seasons when others are not procurable. 
I considered it of some importance to the elu- 
cidation of this subject to find out not only the 
Chinese names of t various plants, but also 
by examining the plants themselves, to be able 
to give each the name by which it is known to 
— = in all parts of renee The 

lowing list was Se git with great care, 
and may be fully rae upon. The numbers 
prefixed express the relative value of each kind 
in the eyes of the Chinese, and the asterisks 

int out those which are mostly used for scent- 
ing teas for the foreign markets : — 


1. Rose, scented ( eg any ea hwa). 


1 or 2. Plum, double (Moi hwa). 

2* Jasminum Sambac (Mo-le hwa). 

2 or 3.* Jasminum paniculatum (Sieu-hing-hwa). 
4.* Aglaia odorata (Lan-hwa, or Yu-chu-lan). 
&. Olea fragrans (Kwei hwa). 

6.* Orange (Chi — 

7.* Gardenia florida (Pak-sema hwa). 


—It has been frequently stated that the Chlo- 
ranthus is largely used. This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia odorata. 
The Chloranthus is called “ Chu-lan ;” the Ag- 
laia, “ Lan” or “ Yu-chu-lan.” 

The different flowers which I have just named 
are not all used in the same proportions. Thus, 
of Orange flowérs there are 40 Ib. to 100 Ib. of 


, tea; of ia there are 100 Ib. to 100 lb. ; and 


of Jasminum Sambac there are 50 Ib. to 100 lb. 
The flowers of the Sieu-hing (Jasminum pani- 
eulatum) are generally mixed with those of the 
Mo-le (Jasminum Sambac) in the rtion of 
10 Ib. of the former to 30 Ib. of the latter, and 
the 40 Ib. thus produced are sufficient for 100 
Ib. of tea. The ‘ Qui-hwa’ (Olea fragrans) is 
used chiefly in the northern districts as a scent 
for a rare and expensive kind of Hyson Pekoe, 
a tea which forms a most delicious and refresh- 
ing beverage when taken @ la Chinoise, with- 
out sugar and milk. The quantity of flowers 
used seemed to me to be very large; and I 
made particular inquiries as to whether the teas 
that are scerited were mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented kinds.’ Chinese 
unhesitatingly affirmed that such was not the 
case, but notwithstanding their assertions, I 
confess I have some doubt on this point. 

The length of time which teas thus scented 
retain the scent is most remarkable. It varies, 
however, with the ro mae eee aa the 
Olea fragrans tea will only keep well for one 
ane the end of two years it has either be- 
come scentless, or has a peculiar oily odor which 
is disagreeable. Teas scented with Orange blos- 
soms and with those of the Mo-le keep 
well for two or three years, and the Sieu-hing 
kinds for three or four years. The Aglaia re- 
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tains the scent longer than any, and is said to 
preserve well for five or six years. The tea 
scented with the Sieu-hing is said to be most es- 
teemed by foreigners, although it is put down 
as second or third rate by the Chinese. 

Scented teas for foreign markets are nearly 
all made in Canton, and are known to mer- 
chants by the names of ‘ Scented Orange Pe- 
koe,’ and ‘ Scented Caper.’ They are grown 
in and near a place called Tai-shan, in the 
Canton Province. Mr. Walkinshaw informs 
me that other descriptions of tea, both black 
and green, have been scented for the English 
market, but have been found unsuitable. 
True “ caper” is, to black tea, what the kinds 
called “ imperial” and hg rad are to 

n: it assumes a round, shot-looking form, 
uring the process of manipulation, and it is 
easily separated from the other leaves by sift- 
ing or by the winnowing machine. It is a com- 
mon error to suppose that “imperial” or “gun 
powder” amongst green teas, or “caper” 
amongst black ones, is prepared by rolling each 
leaf singly by the hand. Such a method of 
manipulation would make them much more ex- 

—_ — ty 4 are. One gathering of tea 
1s said to yield 70 per cent. of oran oe, 
25 of souchong, and 5 of caper. , ipo 
tity of true caper would the: appear to be 
very small; but there are many ways of in- 
creasing the quantity by peculiar modes of 
manipulation. 

In a large factory, such as this at Canton, 
there is, of course, a considerable quantity of 
dust and refuse-tea remaining after the orange 
pekoe, caper, and souc have been sifted 
out of it. This is sold in the country to the 
natives, at a low price ; and, no doubt, is often 
made up, with paste and other ingredients, in 
to those lie teas which now-a-days find a mar- 
ket in England. Nothing is lost or thrown 
away in-China. The stalks and yellow leaves, 
which have been picked out by women and 
children, are sold in the country ; while the 
flowers, which have done their duty in the 
scenting-process, are given to the poor, who 

ick out the few remaining tea leaves which 
Trad been left by the sieve or winnowing ma- 
chine. Some flowers, such as those of the 
Agalia for example, after my pew out from 
the tea, are dried. and used in the manufacture 
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CHAPTERS. I. 
Ow a fine sharp morning in September, a youn 

who had bom walkin briskly down Oxford 
| nadey turned into one of the quieter thorough- 
fares branching from it, and suddenly stopped 
before a large bookseller’s shop. Up to this mo- 
ment, her pace had been quick and unbroken, and 
her step decisive enough to raise a half- 
sneering smile on the lip of more than one young 
lady lounger ; but now something like hesitation 
crossed her face, as she glanced through the 
closed glass doors into the shop. It had more 
of the leisure air of a select library than of a 

of business—it might be impertinent to in- 
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view. It was bent down over the paper on 
which he was intent, and continued so for some 
seconds, despite the announcement of “ Miss 
Ashcombe, sir!” to the t relief of Kate's 
throbbing pulses. A small but bright fire di- 
rectly before her, gave her a social, inviting look, 
and she drew near it with a side-glance at so 
much of the aforesaid forehead as was visible, 
“ Large development of Benevolence,” mentally 
observed Kate, who had been dipping into phre- 
nology ; “but I always knew that, or I should 
not have come.” age bene somewhat reassur- 
ed, began to wonder whether he was aware of 
her presence, and at length gave a little indica- 
tory cough, upon which a deep voice issuing 
from under the forehead said: “I know Miss 
Ashcombe is waiting, but it will do her no 
arm. 


trade her little affairs upon its dignified repose. | harm. 
She tapped her foot on the pavement irresolutely,| “Not at all,” replied Kate’s now clear and 
while the fine color brought to her cheek by ex-| pleasant voice. “She is feeling a little more 
ercise deepened to a glow. comfortable and cou 


“ Am I so weak as to shrink on the threshold 
of my enterprise ?” she asked herself; and then 
quickly answered her own — by a de- 
termined turn of the door-handle, and a firm step 
up tothe counter. | 

“Ts Mr. Dalton within, and net 2” she 
asked of a pale young man in attendance. 

“I will see, miss,” replied the functionary, 
slowly tying up a parcel of books. “ Is it essen- 
tial to see Mr. Dalton ? a —_ 1 mov- 

, and glancing languidly at the dark Tweed 
pe an cape bonnet of the lady. 

“Certainly, otherwise I should not have asked 
to do so,” was the reply Upon which the pale 
young man opened his eyes, and slowly cut the 
string of his parcel. 

“T will thank you to ascertain at once whether 
Mr. Dalton is engaged or not. Say Miss Ash- 
combe wishes to see him, and will wait his lei- 
sure.” The words were spoken with a quiet de- 
cision that effected their purpose, the dilatory 

uth enickly removing himself from the firm, 

h: « es which watched his progress. In a 
minute or two, he returned with a gréat addition 
of respect in his manner. “ Mr. Dalton request- 
ed that Miss Ashcombe would amuse herself for 
ten minates with any of the books.” And he 
ushered her forward into an inner room—a sort 
of small library—opening into another, and yet 
another similar, but larger one, boyond. 

Atany time but this, Kate Ashcombe would 
have enjoyed the ission ; but now she look- 
ed impatiently at herwatch. Ten minutes! Be- 
fore then, I shall be a very Acres in cowardice ! 
There was no remedy, however; so she tried to 
keep up her courage, and her impatience down, 
during the trial of delay. Full of her one idea, 
she was vainly trying to concentrate her atten- 
tion upon A when the now obse- 

i offici en to inform her that 
tir Dalton was at li , and waited her plea- 
gure. Kate Ashcombe dropped her book some- 
what disrespectfully, and followed her conductor 
up & short flight of stairs into a little counting- 
house, where, from above a high desk which con- 
cealed the rest of his m, the bald head of 
Mr. Dalton vresented its shining expanse to her 





us.” 

A pair of blue yom wp which sense and humor 
dwelt together, now raised themselves, and turn- 
ed a full penetrating look upon her, while slowly 
wheeling round upon his stool from under the 
recesses of the desk, Mr. Dalton leaned one arm 
thereupon, and conffonted his visitor. 

“ Sit still, Miss Ashcombe,” glancing at his 
old leather arm-chair, of which TKate had hal# 
unconsciously taken possession. “ We will waive 
all unnecessary pane. Now, what is the 
business on hand? Have we been writing some 
new novel ?”—with a slight sneer. 

“If Thad committed such an indiscretion, I 
don’t think I should vonture yo speak of it to 
Mr. Dalton,” said Kate. 

“ Humph !” was the reply. “ Well ?” 

“Mr. Dalton is a thoroughly practical man, a 
man of business,” resumed Kate; “and he has 
very little sympathy with girlish crotchets, I 
know, and yet I have come to ask his aid ina 
plan which, at the first pon, will appear to him 
perhaps very girlish and not a little crotchety.’ 

“Come to the point, madam: I never read 
prefaces.” 

“Mr. Dalton, I wish to be a governess! I 
wish to go to Germany.” Mr. Dalton descended 
from his stood, and stepped in front of the fire, 
tall, strong, and irate. 

“Kate Ashcombe! I thought you were a girl 
of sense. Go home!” But Kate sat still, though 
with a deprecatory look; while Mr. Dalton pus 
his hands under his coat-tails, and looked con- 
temptuously at the door, personifying it as the 
offender. 

“Stuff! nonsense!” said he to the door— 
“empty brains breed " 

“Do you despise the office of a governess ?” 
interrupted Kate, alittle indignant. “Is it nota 
right usefal one *” 

“ The field is over crowded: no room for those 
who have no business there.” 

“ But if I have business there? if I can prove 
it to be my vocation ?” 

“ Vocation! Fiddlestick!” Kate glanced up 
at him—he was looking vengefally at the door; 
she walked up to it, and placed her back against 
it. : 
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“Zam the offender, Mr. Dalton,’ said she. 
“You may as well annihilate me with your looks 
as your words.” 

ir. Dalton was surprised into silence. Kate 
gave another glance. 

“Oh, I do not think I can go on,” sho said 
| aloud. os looks so = cnally 

w unsympathetic men are! how 
ter-of-fact !” 

“ They'd need to be so, or you women would 
turn them crazy,” muttered Mr. Dalton, but still 
there was a sly gleam of humor in the corner of 
his eye. “Come,” continued he, “let me know 
what has put this strange fancy into your head.” 

“Ah! that is right,” said 
hear reason, and allow me to prove myself rea- 
sonable.” But here she came to a dead 
stop. She had a great deal to say, and the ques- 
tion was where to n. Not by an appeal to 
his sympathies, she thought, noting the half-de- 
fiant air with which he seemed to await her at- 
tack upon them. A shrewd thought s ted : 
“Possess him of the facts of the case; sus- 
picion will then be no longer on the alert to de- 
tect something in the background.” 

“Mr, Dalton, Ellen is going to marry Alfred 
Crawford,” said Kate, g her first decided 
plunge into the subject. 

“ Hey ? what ?” asked Mr. Dalton, dropping the 

he had just placed between his lips. 

“Mr. Crawford, you ure aware, has been visit- 
ing our house more and more frequently since 
my father’s death: he has evidently admired 

en for some time, and—I believe the attach- 
ment is mutual. Mamma, too, always liked Mr. 
Crawford very much.” 

“T understand. Ellen and mamma admire 
Crawford House very much ; but the former part 
of the statement puzzles me rather. Alfred 
Crawford going to marry Ellen! Are you quite 
sure there is not some mistake, Kate? Women 
= + ed to conclusions in these matters.” Kate 
smiled. 


“Go home with me to-night, Mr. Dalton, and 

m will find a happy trio sitting over the fire, 

ing the day, discussing the trousseau, arrang- 
ing the wedding-trip, and so on.” 

“Blowing bubbles! a fit pastime for fools!” 
exclaimed Mr. Dalton wrathfully. “I. always 
thought him an empty-headcd fop.” 

“You are ve unjust, sir,” said Kate indig- 
nantly. “Ellen is fair enough to make such a 
choice the most natural thing in the world; and 
Mr. Crawford has sterling qualities, which I 
have a right to appreciate, who know how he 
devoted his evenings last winter to the amuse- 
ment of my dear father, reading to him by the 
hour together.” 

“You were a listener, were you not %” 
| “Yes,” said Kate. 

“ And mamma, and mamma's Ellen, were in 
Hampshire a a . 

“ Yes,” sai te, stooping to pick up her 
shawl, which hed fallen ies the a. ° 

“Humph !” said Mr. Dalton, taking up his pen 
and crunching it vigorously between his teeth. 

“ Therefore,” resumed Kate with a clear steady 
woice, “I have a friendship of gratitude for Mr. 
Crawlaad, and I hope—tndeed why should not 


unpromising. | ha 
mat- 


“You will| Kate 
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Ellen make a good wife? Marriage will sobes 
her, and discover to her her deeper nature.” 

“Indeed! How do you know?” asked her 
querist, regarding her with very scrutinising 
e 


yes. 
* From observation — and imagination, per 
“Ali!” said Mr. Dalton, jerking his 


into 

the fire, and folding his arms. “ Well, Kate?” 
“ Mamma cannot bear to he from Ellen; 
and Ellen and Mr. Crawford both wish that she 


should take up her home with them. But there 
is a difficulty, you see.” 

“Ts on) rawford House large enough to hold 
too?’ 

“ Yes, if she could submit to live there,” said 
Kate with a momentarily flashing eye. “Bus 
that she will not do. Neither will she, for her 
sake alone, exile Ellen’s mother from Bllen’s 
home. Listen to me, Mr. Dalton. Don’t think 
so meanly of me as to imagine I am moved by 
a mere impulse of pride. I have deeper and bet 
ter reasons. If it had not been for my father, I 
should have left home long before now: not that 
I have anything unkind to say of it, but because 
it did not suit me, nor I it. This happens some 
times in the world. People find themselves in a 
sphere out of harmony with their nature. Don’t 
curl your lip, sir: Iam speaking fact, not sen- 
timent. at was I,asa child, where Beau 
was the idol of the nursery? What but a shad- 
ow in Ellen’s little world of triumph. Oh! 
Mr. Dalton, you know that’ the poor little plain 
sister carried about a heavy heart. It was not 
admiration I wanted”"—here Kate spoke impet- 
uously—" but love. Mamma was always absorb 
ed in Ellen. JZ was nothing to her, but a sigh 
after a smile. Papa had not learned to know 
me then. You were the first who spoke lovingly 
to me: at first, out of pity, but afterwards you 
got to like me. I know you did, and it did me 
more good than anything. You taught me the 
best lesson of my life—to love, rather than long to 
be loved. Mr. Dalton, I know what I owe you.” 
She rose up and took his hand, and pressed it 
with no sylph-like force. 

“The girl actually hurts one! ber grasp is 
like a vice!” said Mr. Dalton, turning round to 
his desk. 

“Tt was better after I grew older, and found 
courage to separate my life from Ellen’s,” went 
on Kate. “To stay at home from balls, and 
study or read to papa, was far pleasanter. But 
he took up so little of my time; and after I left 
school, I painfully felt the want of some useful 
object in life. I was doing nothing. Mamma 
and Ellen did not need me; papa for a long 
time scorned a girl’s — Teould not fritter 
away my time in young lady trifles: I have not 
muc of. the young lady about me, you know. I 
began to prepare myself for my probable future.” 

“ Now we are getting into Don Quixote again,” 
soliloquized Mr. Dalton, opening his ledger. 

“Not at all,” said Kate. “I merely mean 
that I did not think it probable I should marry.” 

“And why not, pray? Do you think every 
man is an Alfred Crawford, to be won by the 





mere tinsel of a pretty face ?” 
“No,” said Kate reddening; “but I am not 
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merely plain, but unattractive, or at least not su- 
perficially attractive, Jt takes seme little time, 
and perhaps some little trouble, for people to 
know me; and yet I have the presumption to 
be as difficult to be pleased as Iam to please. 
There are few with whom I could consent to 
associate for life; so, you see, | chances are 
small in a matrimonial view. The time will 
come—it has come sooner than I thought—when 
I shall be alone. I would not, if I could, live 


@ solitary, indolent, self-indulgent life: I will go 

into the world, and use the faculties given to me; 

ae been preparing myself by study for some 
e 


“ How long do these resolutions date? From 
last winter or the spring, hey ?” 

. Kate’s cheek flushed. She looked up clearly 
into those inquisitive eyes : 

“ Long before,” said she; “ but. as soon as papa 
was ill, [knew my nearest duty ley at home. 

“ And you did it,” said: Mr. Dalton emphati- 
cally. “I know all about Jou Kate Ashcombe ; 
Ihave not been blind; I have watched your 
quiet path of home-duty, deliberately taken, 
well sustained, and with no assumption of sa- 

ity over your butterfly sister. You have 

your reward ; your father, in his latest mo- 

ments, commended you to me as “the best and 
dearest of daughters.” 

“Did he say these words? He never said 
as much to me.” Kate’s eyes filled with glad 


tears. 

“If any other made such a proposal to 
me, I should a one-say: “ Peel and 
find out your duty there.” But the case is dif- 
ferent, and the girl is different—strong-minded, 
energetic, high-principled. She may go; she 
will make her way,a useful and happy way. 
Bat why to Germany, madam ?” 

“ Because the German language is in much 
repute now-a-days ; I know something of it, and 
should like to know more. To tell the truth, I 
am heartily fond of it,and my fancy here, I 
think, may be innocently indulged.” 

“ There’s the fox slipped out of his hole at 
last!” said Mr. Dalton gruffly. “I knew fancy 
was at the bottom of it. What do you come to 
me for? I’m an Englishman; what have I to 
do with Germany ?” 

“You have so many foreign correspondents ; 
oe take an interest in governesses; you know 

t how to direct me; you are my friend of 
long-standing.” 

“Pooh!” But Kate’s powers of persuasion 
now came in, and perhaps those dark intelligent 
eyes, with their clear single-hearted glance, were 
not so devoid of power as she fancied. Certain 
it is that Kate gathered her Tweed shawl around 
her with an air of triumph, and that Mr. Dalton 
muttered to his books with a vanquished look : 
“T hate romance; why wouldn’s England have 
done as well ?” ‘ 

Kate now hurried into Oxford Street, and got 
iato an omnibus, for she was not one of those 
young ladies who deem such a conveyance be- 
neath their dignity. She understood her limited 
means, and it never came into her head to be 
ashamed of regulating her conduct by them. She 
sat in its further corner, with a glow of satisfac- 
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tion on her cheek; her secretly cherished plan 
Nooked so much more tangible and practical, now 
she had induced Mr. Dalton to foster it: a mere 
idea, so long as it lay silent and struggling 
within herself, had become a reality in Mr. Dal- 
ton’s common-sense grasp. Her position was fixed, 
her object in life clearly before her; she 
felt all the quiet energy of independence. She, 
too, was about to step upon a new path ; and if 
that step must be taken boldly and singly, i 
rather suited her character, than to follow, like 
Ellen, in the footsteps of another. At least so 
she said to herself; and if, low down in her heart, 
there was a womanly whisper against this as- 
sertion, she smiled it away with a refusal to lis- 
ten. Upon reaching that labyrinth of villas, St. 
John’s Wood, she turned from one of the main 
roads into a sort of side-grove. It was a trim re- 
tired spot, too genteel and townish to suit Kate’s 
taste ; yet.there had been pleasant hours in that 
small, carefully tended en, the gate of which 
she now opened; she knew every flower, and 
cared for each as we do for the pets of our own 
fostering. That back-parlor window, too, ad- 
mitted of a pleasant seat; indeed, she remember- 
ed that, last winter, it had often held two: her 
work-table was there, and of course Alfred 
Crawford was glad to come as neer to the light 
with his book as possible. Kate stood still for a 
minute; her memory was apt to mt to her 
little vivid pene of the past; it was not her 
fault that they stamped themselves so aye 
cally upon her mind, or that just then au- 
tuihnal light upon that window brought before 
her a bright manly face bent over a book, with 
slant streaks of sunshine playing on chestnut hair. 
The clear air freshening round her had in it the 
echo of a gay, pleasant voice reading her favo- 
rite authors, and association would not let a 
glance, that every now and then sought hers, es 
cape her memory. As these truant thoughts came, 
a shadow dover the animated face, the 
erect and energetic form drooped a little. The 
sound of Ellen's laugh within soon broke the 
spell, and Kate started, entered the house, and 
went upstairs, 

“T thought I was a strong-minded woman,” 
she exclaimed with a smile of self-mockery, “ but 
Iam weak. Strong-minded, energetic—ah, Mr. 
Dalton!” Take courage, Kate; it is only the 
strong who so feel their weakness. It was not the 
first struggle that_had occurred in that chamber, 
nor was it the first of many victories. Kate en- 
tered the parlor quiet, subdued, but steady; the 
momentary weakness was over. The Alfred 
Crawford sitting somewhat listlessly by the fire 
was not the too pleasant companion of her me- 
mory, but the betrothed of her sister Ellen; the 
voice might have the same tone, the bright hair 
might catch the same sunset gleam, but Kate 
was strong now. He sprang up to receive her 
with a warm greeting, placed a chair by the fire 
—“was sure she must be cold, sitting so long 
upstairs.” Kate cheerfully answered. Perhaps 
she thought as warm a welcome might have been 
given by her mother and Ellen ; but she was ac- 
customed to the careless glance of the one, and 





the half-fretful questioning of the other. 
“Where have you been all day, Kate? You 
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are always out of the way. You might have 
finished the volume for us when Mr. wford 
could read no longer.” 


“Tt would scarcely have suited Miss Ash- 


combe’s taste, I think,’ said Crawford. 
Kate glanced at it—it was one of the thousand 
novels of the day. She smiled, while a sort of 
ity stole into her glance, that a man like Craw- 
ford, active and intelligent, should be compelled 
to. waste that bright day in such occupation. 
Ellen was sitting on the sofa, listlessly workin 
at an elaborate piece of embroidery ; she look 
as.if the morning had pressed a heavy weight of 
hours upon her. Crawford, perhaps, had some 
tion of Kate’s thought. 

“ Take a run in the en before dinner, my 
dear Ellen,” said he—“ it will refresh you. You 
look quite pale beside your sister.” Ellen glanced 
up scornfully. 

*T hate - color,” she said; and I am not 
a pedestrian like Kate.” 

Crawford walked to the window, and stood 
there, grants en by Kate’s fuchsias, 
but really glancing from one sister to the other. 
Could Kate, in her dark Cashmere, bear compar- 
ison with the fair and gayly-robed Ellen? Could 
spirit and intelligence bear the palm from mere 
beauty? Nay, it is possible, despite man’s weak- 
ness; but often, unfortunately, the preference 
does not last long enough, or comes too late. 

Gathered round the evening fire, Kate braced 
herself to open her plans to the small circle. She 
would rather meet the united brunt of opposi- 
tion, if such there was to be, than run the gaunt- 
let. And opposition there was, in the form of 
surprise, disapproval, and remonstrance. 

“ Absurd and romantic!” pronounced Mrs. 
Ashcombe; “indeed, I consider the idea quite a 
disgrace to us all.” 

“ Vulgar and degrading, mamma,” said Ellen. 
“Tcan’t think how Kate can take such low views 
of things. What do you say, Alfred?” And 
Crawford, who had sat silent and astonished un- 
til then, said with decision : 

re e with you, certainly. A degrada- 
tion! I should think so! Kate Ashcombe a 
governess!” Kate looked at him. “ Is this his 
view?” she said to herself. “Mr. Dalton saw 
no degradation in it.” Then breaking out a lit- 
tle indignantly : 

“ Where,” said she, “is the disgrace of living 
according to my circumstances ?” 

“You have so disagreeable a way of putting 
things,” said Mrs. Ashcombe. 

“It is unkind and unsisterly,” said Crawford 
in a vexed tone, “ when your brother would feel 
himself honored by your society.” Something 
jarred upon Kate’s heart in this speech, and she 
answered a little curtly: 

“Whether is it more honorable to support 
yourself, or to be supported by others ?—* Vul- 
- degrading ! What, then, is right or respect- 

e? 


“ You are angry, Kate.” 

* Quite in a passion,” said Ellen with a sneer 
at the heightening color and flashing eyes. Craw- 
ford looked at Kate too, and then threw the force 
of his arguments and remonstrances into the 
scale, while Elizabeth curled her lip that he 
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should seem so anxious about it. As he grew 
ee, — pat nd a ae unti in 

te’s 8 tence in her purpose, , 
— taoke fa: . rt meio 

“There's no arguing wit) te,” sai 
“when she’s bent upon anything. Let her go. 
She can please herself.” 

“T shall not hinder her,” said Ellen careless’ 

“She has few to please beside,” said Kate wi 
a touch of tartness as she rose up. “I thank 

ou both for the permission, but it might have 

given more kindly.” There was a touch on 

her arm in the hall. She turned round; Alfred 
Crawford looked earnestly in her face. 

“Then you won’t go with us, Kate? Dear 
Kate, think again.” 

“TI thank you—I cannot.” Kate resisted the 
leading glance, and loosened her hand from his. 
he drew her breath quickly as she ran into her 

own room. ‘“ Whatdoeshe mean? What does 
he think a woman’s heart is made of?” Tears 
came; and the heart that had borne so bravely, 
yielded for a while. 

But Kate was not conquered ; it was aps 
her last hour of weakness. The next evening, 
Mr. Dalton called and discussed the affair in a 
tone that greatly altered Mrs. Ashcombe’s and 
Ellen’s. The dead husband’s friend and coun- 
sellor, the plain practical man of business, 
proved and supported Kate—that made all 
difference. enceforth no more a. 
Crawford no longer ventured a word, though he 
glanced at Mr. Dalton with a dissatisfied air, thas 
questioned his business with the affair at all. If 
that was atime of probation for Kate, it soon 
came to an end. Mr. Dalton had heard of an 
excellent school in Frankfort, and there he ad- 
vised Kate to study for at least three months ; in 
that time she would familiarize herself with the 
people and manners of a strange land, and be on 
the spot to select her position. Kate admired 
the clear-sightedness of this arrangement, and 
embraced it at once, although the offer of 4 
tection in her joamey, by an old friend of Mr. 
Dalton, obliged her to take her departure much 
sooner than she had intended ; but Ellen dispens- 
ed with her assistance in her bridal preparations, 
and gave her free leave to waive that considera- 
tion. So Kate quitted her home one drear morn 
ing in October, with no very’ heart-breaking 
farewells, under the kind escort of her fa- 
ther’s friend. He even accompanied her to 
Dover, and saw her fairly on board the Os- 
tend packet, and in charge of his old friend 
Mr. Liston—a kindness which almost overwhelm- 
ed Kate, for she knew how much against his hab- 
its was such a proceeding. She clasped his hand 
with a very lingering pressure ; she felt as if she 
should yield after all, if he did but say “ Stay!” 
But he only said, “ Good-by, my girl,” in an ap- 
parently careless way, and hurried over the oe 
way long before the bell began toring. “ 
might have given me a fatherly kiss, o— 
Kate; and she sat down and cried quietly, with 


her head turned aside, and her tears dropping 
into the water. 

In this brief sketch of Kate’s history, it does 
not come within our purpose to follow her across 
_the Channel, or step with her into “ Fatherland.” 
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It is enough that the energy which formed the 
resolution did not fail when put to the test. She 
made the very best use of her opportunities in 
the Frankfort school, and actually enjoyed her 
position there among the frank-hearted rman 
girls. Before the end of the quarter she depart- 
ed with one of these to her home near Cologne, 
to take up her abode with Madame Topfer as 
private governess to her njece. To dwell in a 
somewhat isolated German country house with 
an elderly lady and one young girl might not 
seem a very inviting position; and we do not 
speak of difficulties and unpl t of 
struggles with English prepossessions, if not pre- 
jadices—and, still more, of the home yearnings of 
an English heart—because it is enough that Kate 
overcame these, and made for herself a home 
with the old lady and Minnie Tépfer. . 


CHAPTER II. 


At the end of two om an opportunity offered 
of a visit to England, and Kate did not find it 
necessary to deny herself the pleasure of seeing 
her old friends. One Christmas evening, a fly 
drove up the avenue leading to Crawford House, 
and a strange lady descended. 

“Mrs, Crawford is at home, I suppose t ” said 
Kate 





“No ma’am, but master is,” replied the man. 
Kate, in some surprise, was ushered across the 
wide hall into a room at the further end—a sort 
of study, small and cheerful,in which Mr. Craw- 
ford sat reading. The opening door roused 
him, and saved Kate the embarrassment of an- 
nouncing herself. “Kate! is it yon? My dear 
sister. The greeting was as warm as she de- 
sired. 

“Then I am not unexpected,” said Kate with 
a reassured smile. 

“No, certainly. But Ellen had an engagement 
—ehe always has plenty—and we were not sure 
of the exact day. How glad I am to see you!” 
His cordial manner gave Kate a warm feeling 
about the heart ; her momentary embarrassment 
vanished: she threw off her shawl and sat down 
before the fire, to be made comfortable, and wait- 
ed upon with all a brother's kindness. Kate had 
so much to ask—her mother, Ellen, and the 
baby! 

“Oh ! he’s not much of a baby now, you know; 
a fine strapping fellow, of a year old and more, 
asleep in the nursery, and not visible at present. 
Mrs. Ashcombe and Ellen are well, and as gay 
as ever. As for me, my butterfly-days are over: 
I'm an old fatherly man now, and prefer sitting 
over my fire to gallanting at balls and parties.” 

He spoke gayly, but there was a tone beneath 
Kate did not like: he spoke of his boy with a 
bright and open look, but something crossed it 
when he named his wife—and Mrs. Ashcombe, 
why did he not call her mother? She glanced at 
him: there was a shade on the clear manly face: 
that wrinkle rising up just now between the eyes, 
that half sneer about the handsome li he did 
not remember these. She was glad that. as the 
talked on, the unpleasant indications pestdhed, 
and the old frank smile came back. When she 
was talking of her German affairs and her gov- 
erness-life, he sat back in his chair and looked at 
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her with an expression of unusual pleasure. Per- 
haps Kate’s lively energetic way, the sunshine of 
her brave independent spirit struck him as a de- 
lightful change from the peevish inanities he list- 
ened to every day. Then she was so warm and 
natural: Crawford felt himself awakened from a 
sort of slumbrous state while he listened to her; 
activities that had fallen dormant began to stir; 
his eye caught the returning light, and he almost 
started at the sound of his old a 
They sat late; but sitting up for the absentees 
was out of the question, Crawford said; so he 
bade Kate go and rest, with a reluctant pressure 
of her hand and a glance into her eyes which 
did not need the words: “Truant, how well 
you look! never say again you are not hand- 
some. Kate, you are something better—dearer.” 
Words which would not have come quite 80 
warmly but for the a ee of that 
long pleasant evening chat. te walked up the 
oaken-staircase into a spacious and well-arranged 
chamber, where, delightful English sight ! a rud- 
dy fire was cheerily blazing, throwing up the 
crimson of the heavy-curtained bed and of the 
red bay-window. “Thanks to mine host, no 
doubt,” thought Kate, as she threw herself on 
the rug before it. There was a warm response 
within her to the cordial brotherly welc6me he 
had given her; but something of wonder and re- 
gret mingled with it, and she fell into a fit of vague 
musing, until sleep at last put an end to her cogi- 
tations. 

Kate’s first visit in the morning was to the nur- 
sery. Children are not gracious to strangers, 
and it was some time before the little shy boy 
could be lured from behind his nurse’s apron. 
She had made but very little progress towards 
acquaintanceship, when Mr. Crawford came in to 

ay his morning visit. The boy darted to his 
father’s arms, as to a well-known place, and Kate 
watched him tossed above his father’s head, 
shouting with delight, with no little interest. 
She thought Crawford looked well at that mo- 
ment, with a nobler expression in his face than 
she had yet seen; she trusted that the elements 
of domestic happiness, he seemed to possess 80 
largely in his nature, were not to be suffered to 
lie undeveloped. d ‘ 

“What a terrible noise you two make!” was 
said as a morning gets behind her. She 
turned round to embrace Ellen. bps ae in a 
pale-blue cashmere, Mrs. Crawford looked 
and jaded. She assured Kate that she must 
it as a great stretch of regard for her that she 
had risen so early after being out so late; Craw- 
ford remarking in a parenthesis, that noon was 
Ellen’s usual hour for ing. Kate pre- 
vented a displeased rejoinder by drawing Ellen 


away. 

“Let us go down to breakfast, and then we 
can have a long chat.” Ellen assented with the 
alacrity of one who was glad of any novelty of 
diversion ; and with a careless kiss of her boy, 
led the way from the room, Crawford excusin 
himself from attendance as having breakfast 
an hour before. He would take a walk over his 
farm; and he took Alfred off with him, mount- 
ed upon his shoulder, and laughing defiance at 
the remonstrances of nurse. 
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* Ellen conducted Kate into a pleasant break- 
fast-parlor, with a broad buay-window opening 
upon a velvet lawn. 

“No fire! no breakfast!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Crawford, angrily pulling the bell. The ser- 
vant’s apology, that she thought the ladies would 
breakfast in their own rooms, as usual, was a suf- 
ficient indication of the state of arrangements in 
Crawford House. 

“ What! do away with that charming meal, an 
English family breakfast !” remonstrated Kate. 

“ Oh, we go out so much, and are so tired,” 
said Ellen. 

It was useless to ask: “Why go out so 
much?”—this had been Ellen’s foible of old. 
Kate did venture to say: “ But surely, with your 
husband and your little boy, you cannot have so 
much time for visiting ?” 

“My dear, I have been a slave long enough 
while nursing. Only a husband with Alfred’s 
peculiar views would have required me to shut 
myself up as he did. But men have no consid- 
eration, so now I am taking my revenge.” 

This speech seemed unworthy of an answer, 
and the entrance of Mrs. Ashcombe prevented 
one. Kate thought her mother looked faded and 
much older, and, after the first greeting, there 
was little more affection than there used to be in 
her manner. Satiety after excitement, a restless 
weariness of tone and pursuit, marked all they 
said or did. Kate’s lively accounts of her Ger- 
man home created, she perceived only a tempo- 
rary diversion : it was so beyond the pale of their 
symyathies, that they grew weary before she did. 

the evening Kate had fresh proofs of the dis- 
parity of mind and character between man and 
wife. Ellen did not even try to please; she had 
been too long accustomed to be pleased, to sub- 
mit to a reversed position. But she had not even 
the power. Listless and apathetic at home, her 
whole interest was abroad where she might grat- 
ify, though in a measure diminishing every day, 
her thirst for admiration—the one passion of 
the ~y beauty. But it was her beauty Craw- 
= ad married—what right had he to com- 

ain # 

. The first was the only evening. these two la- 
dies remained at home during Kate’s visit. 
“ Kate did not like visiting, and she was not to 
be treated as a stranger;” so their consciences 
were easily pacified. How could she refuse, after 
little Alfred was dismissed, and she and Craw- 
ford were left alone, to beguile the long evenings 
with favorite books, or a repetition of that first 
friendly talk. Crawford treated her as a favor- 
ite ester, and she could not help it that those 
evenings were pleasant; she could not help it 
that their tastes were so much in harmony, that 
to each the chosen author was a dearly-loved 
friend; that their criticisms grew so animated 
and eloquent ; that Crawford’s eyes brightened, 
and. his fluent tongue seemed loosened: she 
could not help it at first—the danger had to 
grow a little before she noted it. 

It was not until sitting thus one evening, that 
after Kate had been reading some of Schiller’s po- 
ems, and had thence been led to talk of Germa- 
ny, and her dear little pupil Minnie Topfer, that 
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Crawford bent forward with a start at some allu- 
sion to her return. 

“ You cannot really mean to leave us, Kate!” 
he exclaimed, laying his hand on hers. For'the 
sake of these delightful evenings, for the sake of 
all of us, don’t think of going back to that drear 
Germany, that odious Cologne!” Kate looked 
up to see if he were quite in earnest. He went 
on rapidly : “ The truth is, I’m « different being 
since youcame, Kate. I was asleep, I think. When 
people don’t like to think about things, they go 
to sleep ; their whole nature sinks intoa stupid 
apathy. You have aroused me—the better part 
of me, I mean—given me keener perceptions, 
fresher and more natural tastes and pleasures ; 
now, do not throw me back again. Flint won't 
strike without contact, Kate; and Ellen—why, 
has she not given me up to your sisterly inter- 
est?” He spoke in that half-jesting tone which 
covers a deeper feeling. ; 

“T shall go back to Germany, of course,” said 
Kate steadily; “I have made my home there. 
if any duty bade me stay here, it would be dif- 
ferent, but it is not so; this is not my home.” 
Crawford glanced hastily up; there was a half- 
suppressed ejaculation on his lips. “Alfred,” 
said Kate quickly, “I am grieved; oh, you know 
I must feel all that is wrong here! but don’t give 
Ellen up to her own pursuits in this way; don’t 
let her go out so much without you: try what 
love, interest in her and her doings may avail: 
love is powerful.” Kate spoke earnestly; she 
wished to say what she felt—to point out a rem- 
edy, if possible; but the matter was so difficult, 
and Crawford was not at that moment disposed 
for advice. 

“Thank you for reminding me of my duties ; 
I need to be reminded,” he muttered. “If any 
of us had your energy, things might come right 

rhaps. te, I admire your independence, 

e went on with sudden warmth; “I admire 
your noble useful life; I always did, although I 
opposed your choice at the time.” He had tak- 
en her hand, and was looking half-sadly into her 


face. 

Kate could have been angry with these ill- 
timed commendations of herself, but the look of 
anxious regret in his eyes awoke a more painful 
feeling; she drew away her hand, and rose up. 
There was nothing more to be said ; she closed 
the books, and replaced them in the bookcase, to 
dispel the sense of uneasiness stealing over both. 
But the act was significant, and she felt glad to’ 
make her escape from the room without another 
word from Crawford, only, a steadily following 
glance as he threw himself wearily back in his 
easy-chair. - Kate drew a deep breath as she reach- 
ed her room; she was thankful that no weakness 
on her part had allowed words to be uttered 
that might afterwards have been bitterly regret- 
ted. There was one clear conclusion—that the 
sooner she left Crawford House, the better ; but 
could nothing be done with Ellen? The time 
was long past when Crawford’s amenities of dis- 
position could blind Kate to his want of some- 
thing higher—strength of will, and steady prin- 
ciple. Had he not always fallen under the sway 





of circumstances? Could she quite blot out the 
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past from her memory, or help perceiving that 
only a weak vacillation of feeling and purpose 
had led him to make achoice in life which he 
now vainly regretted? Perhaps Kate was un- 
consciously drawing a contrast between his and 
another character, in which warmth of heart 
was tested by substantial deeds rather than by 
mere ebullitions of feeling. It is certain, how- 
ever, that her sad reverie upon Crawford and 
Ellen ended in a secret regret that her friend 
Mr. Dalton had been out of town when she call- 
ed upon him. 

Ellen was not greatly surprised when Kate in- 
formed her, next morning, that she must end 
her visit sooner than she intended ; she received 
her farewell with customary listlessness, only re- 
marking they should be dull without her. Nor 
did Kate go without venturing an earnest re- 
monstrance upon her frivolous life, entreating 
her not to fling away her husband's affection. It 
was a difficult duty, and the suggestion was not 
received very graciously ; but she led little Al- 
fred to his mother, with tears on his rosy cheeks, 
saying; “ Will you not notice your own boy 
more, and stay more at home with him? Don’t 
let his papa be the only one to care for him.” 
Mrs. Crawford was half-disposed to be angry, 
but the soft boyish face looking sadly up to Kate, 
touched her a little ; and Kate left them togeth- 
er, trusting that the childish influence might 
work. 

She found the carriage awaiting her, and Mr. 
Crawford standing beside it. Kate held out her 


hand ; he pressed it gravely and sadly. After 


all, her heart was full of pity for him. She 

lanced at the handsome house, with all its 
Goclish accessories of comfort and pleasure, and 
sighed. What had it to compare with the peace 
and content of the little German circle! Every 
mitie that distanced her from Crawford House 
revived affectionate and cheerful anticipations of 
her governess-life. So far from regretting her 
choice, she rejoiced over it—she even longed to 
recommence its happy usefulness ; but there was 
one delay necessary—one visit must first be paid. 
It was getting dusk when she reached town, but 
she did net wish to lese another day ; she would 
just be able to get to Hamstead by Mr. Dalton’s 
tea-hour, and though weary, she exchanged with 
alacrity train for omnibus. The pure fresh 
breeze upon the Heath revived and invigorated 
her; she could not refuse herself a turn or two 
on the main road before entering Mr. Dalton’s 
house. A comely matronly woman admitted 
her ; she had the pleasure of hearing that he was 
in town, but was not yet returned from the city ; 
so she had time to lay aside bonnet and shawl, 
aud settle herself in the handsome parlor. The 
brilliant fire'‘lighting up the crimson paper, the 
substantial furniture, the sparkling tea-equip- 
age, all united to form another English picture. 
But Kate sat rather erect, with an air that seem- 
ed to resist any other idea than this: “I am Min- 
nie Tépfer’s governess.” 

“Your servant, madame,” said a deep voice 
behind her. Kate started up, and turned. “ Ah, 
my German friend! So it is actually Fraulein 
Kate! And she has found her way to Ham- 
stead, despite the attractions of Crawford House.” 
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“TI come from there,” said Kate; “but I 
thought you would allow an old friend to come 
and thank you before she goes back.” 

“ Come from Crawford house to-day! Why, 
you must be tired, child. Sit down, and let me 
make you some tea.” 

“No, let me make it, Mr. Dalton; it wilt be 
like old times.” So Kate installed herself, while 
Mr. Dalton lighted the lamp, and then sat down 
with an air of great content, to receive his cup 
from her hands. She had the pleasant art of 
making people feel particularly at home in her 
society, and it was only to be supposed that she 
and Mr. Dalton would enjoy that English meal 
thoroughly. Kate thought it the pleasantest she 
had had for a long time. Then afterwards, in a 
close téte-&-téte over the fire, Kate was led to 
open out the whole story of her governess-life 
through its gradual stages: her cheerful but 
hard-working days in the Frankfort school; her 
struggles with the ngntes ; her friendship for 
the pale delicate Minnie ; Minnie’s letters home, 
and her aunt’s in return, inviting Kate to come and 
try how she liked living with them. Then the 
pleasant country-house, the homely simple life 
with the motherly Madame Topfer and affection- 
ate Minnie. Kate dwelt on all in graphic de 
tail; she had no fear of tiring the interest of her 
listener, whose shrewd eyes, fixed on her ani- 
mated face, and whose pertinent questions, prov- 
ed his thorough comprehension and enjoyment. 
How different from her late listeners! thought 
Kate. When she had at length come to an end, 
Mr. Dalton fell back in his chair, and looked 
steadfastly at the fire for some time. 

“Then you are satisfied, Kate?” said he 
after a long pause. 

“ Satisfied! oh, yes. I think I am a fortunate 
girl, Mr. Dalton; or rather, Providence has 
blessed my choice, and given me a useful and 
happy position. I am not cramped; I can use 
my faculties freely. I have felt myself expand- 
ing mentally, and it is a pleasant feeling,” said 
she laughing. 

“IT can believe it; Isee it in you. You am 
getting almost handsome, Kate.” 

“ AmI? Iand very glad you think so,” said 
she frankly. 

“Why, what does it signify to you? You 
have no womanly weaknesses, you know.” Kate 
looked a little surprised. 

“Tt was always my opinion, Kate, that you 
were @ strong-minded woman, as I told you; 
and I admire you very much. I don’t know a 
woman I admire so much,” said Mr. Dalton, 
looking into the fire; “ but, at the same time, 
Kate, it's not every woman that could do as you 
have done. There are some softhearted crea- 
tures whose affections want scope as you call it, 
who haven’t strength to liye your single inde- 
pendent life.” Kate was silent. 

“Don’t be offended, Kate, that I exonorate 
you from these womanly yearnings, or weakness- 
es as you might call them.” 

“ T suppose men like women to be weak—even 
the most reasonable of men,” said Kate sadl 
She felt wounded. She knew what lay within 
her heart ; she knew of more than one struggle; 
and just because she had conquered, she was to 
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be supposed destitute of those softer feelings 
which perhaps were not half so keen in those 
who weakly yielded to them! She felt that man 
was & harsh judge of woman ; but Mr. Dalton ! 
—she had thought he understood her a little. 

“ Speak out, Kate! Don’t write bitter things 
against me in your soul, but charge me with 
them.” 

“No,” said Kate. “There are things we can 
feel, but cannot speak. Perhaps I was hurt that 
you should know me so little; perhaps I thought 

might have understood that my duty in life 
fo been to check those softer feelings you allude 
to; but no matter. Allow me just to say, that 
because a woman has never even had an offer of 
marriage, she is not compelled to let her affec- 
tions freeze, but may find scope for them, though 
not in the one peculiar channel.” 

“ Very bitter, indeed,” said Mr. Dalton; and 
glancing down into her face—*I do believe she 
is a woman after all! I actually saw something 
glisten in those indignant eyes.’ 

“Then if you did, I do heartily despise the 
weakness!” said Kate, jumping up. 

“ Only one word before your offended majesty 
withdraws ;” and Mr. Dalton took both her 
hands. ; 

“ Kate, with all seriousness, I am grieved if I 
have vexed you. Be so forgiving as to tell me 
whether, if such an offer were to be made you 
to-night, you would yield to your weakness, or 
be stern in your independence ?” Kate’s heart 


gave a strange bound; then she stared, and 
grew red and white by turns, but at length 


answered steadily :— 

“Tt would all depend upon who it was made 
the offer.” 

“ One who has loved Kate long enough to be 
no light wooer—one who prizes her in his heart 
of hearts—but one who is a great deal too old 
for her, and not nearly romantic enough, I fear. 
But it is for you to decide that. What says your 
heart, Kate ?” 

“Give me a moment to think,” said Kate in a 
low tone. She covered her face with her hands. 

“ Mr. Dalton,” she said, lifting it up pale to 
his, “you will think me very hard; but, oh! 
judge for me. Minnie has been taken from 
school, and given up to me; I have been re- 
ceived as one of that family with the utmost 
kindness, upon the understanding that I am to 
complete her education. She loves me; she is 
improving rapidly ; she is a delicate plant, that 
would not flourish under any sort of fostering. 
Have I a right to give up what I have under- 
taken? Have I a right to disappoint those who 
have opened their hearts to me in full trust—and 
all for my own selfish pleasure ? ” 

“Then it would be your pleasure, my own no- 
ble girl?” asked Mr. Dalton, drawing her to him. 
Kate did not answer for a moment; although it 
was obvious from her quickened brekth and 
heaving chest that she was remonstrating with 
herself roundly on the weakness, and that the 
struggle, being new, was a hard one. Her habitual 
truthfulness, however, prevailed. 

“ Yes, it would,” said she in a low voice, but 
with a warm, frank glance. “ But it must not.” 
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Mr. Dalton walked across the room, then sat 
down. “ Come and sit by me, Kate.” 

“No, Mr. Dalton, I would rather not. I am 
going to prove myself your strong-minded wo- 
man. Iam going home. It is late.” 

There was a falter in her tone that suppressed 
the exclamation on his lips—“ What do you call 
home, prey ¢° 
Mr. Dalton looked gloomily into the fire. Kate 
wrapped her shawl round her; he did not see 
her tremble, or her lingering glance upon that 
pleasant room. 

“God bless you, dear friend!” said a husky 
voice beside him, and Kate pressed one hasty 
kiss upon his forehead. He caught her to him. 

“Don’t delude yourself with the idea that I’m 
going to submit to,this, Kate Ashcombe. I have 
something to propose that may set your~scruples 
to rest. Will you not sit down and listen to 
it ? 

“T will listen,” said Kate in a low tone; but 
she did not sit down; she even fastened her 
shawl more closely, as she stood back in the 
shadow of the curtained window. Mr. Dalton 
glanced at her and went on. 

“Did you not say that Madame Topfer re- 

tted she could not obtain masters for Minnie 
in her country home ?—that she would even re- 
move to Cologne, if the advantages there were 
not so few ?” 

Kate assented. 

“* Now, what would she say to a home in Eng- 
land for her niece ?—a home here, I mean, Kate, 
with all the advantages we could procure for her 
in London? You could have her in your own 
hands, and she could spend all the vacations 
with her aunt. Now, what think you, Kate? 
Madame Topfer is a sensible woman. Do you 
think she would refuse when her child’s interests 
are concerned ?” 

Kate could not answer; the plan seemed 
feasible enough. But was Mr. Dalton quite in 
earnest—to take a daughter as well as a wife up- 
on his hands! He read her look, and smiled. 
He came up to her, and taking her hands, drew 
her to the fire. How could Kate refuse that seat, 
or the full discussion he would draw her into? 
She was no Stoic, nor was she bent upon the 
folly of an unnecessary sacrifice. It might not 
need, after all, that she should put away from 
herself the love of this strong-hearted man. Had 
not her heart long given him a secret preference, 
which she had not distinguished till now from 
her acknowledged esteem and gratitude? Could 
she help contrasting the warm, unselfish love, the 

leasant home now offered her, with late recol- 
liens ? And Kate looked up to the kind keen 
eyes that were so anxiously bent upon her face ; 
her own were full of tears, but there was a suf- 
ficient answer in them not to need many words. 

Mr. Dalton wrote next day to Madame Topfer, 
and Kate wrote also,—a frank and sincere letter, 
which did not disguise her own feelings, but 
which conveyed the conviction to the good lady’s 
mind, that it was no mere form of words when 
she said that she felt she owed herself to Minnie 
Topfer, and that her consent to Mr. Dalton’s 





proposal was contingent upon her own. 
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Madame Topfer was a kind-hearted and sensi- 
ble woman; she was pleased with Mr. Dalton’s 
letter, and was touched by Kate’s frank confi- 
dence. It would not cost her much to exchange 
her country-home for the town and the society of 
her relations ; but she was not one to form hasty 
determinations. She was a woman of decision, 
however; and when she saw how Minnie’s blue 
eyes sparkled over the letters, she lost no time in 
making her arrangements, and undertaking a 
sudden trip to England, to see and judge for 
herself. 

We need scarcely say that Madame Topfer’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Dalton proved sufficiently 
satisfactory to both parties, and that she was in- 
duced to stay until Kate was installed as mistress 
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in her new home, with Minnie, her happy young 
bridemaid beside her. 

We have no room for the astonishment of 
Crawford House. Mrs. Ashcombe’s consent was 
propitiated by an invitation to superintend the 
Volta arrangements ; and perhaps the influ- 
ence of a —_ practical mind like Madame 
Topfer’s, fall of sense and energy, was not with- 
out a beneficial effect upon that lady. It was 
satisfactory, too, to hear from her, that Ellen had 
not been out quite so much since Kate left. Mr. 
Datton gave Kate a cheering glance. 

* We must ask Ellen to bring her boy Alfred 
to town, and introduce him to his uncle.” After 
all, there might be hope in the future, and Kate 
smiled a glad response as she warmly pressed 





her husband’s hand. 





Cat’s Crapte.—This is a favorite amuse- 
ment of children in Norfolk, and probably else- 
where. One child holds a piece of string joined 
at the ends on his upheld palms, a single turn 
being taken over each; and by inserting the 
middle finger of each hand under the opposite 
turn, crosses the string from finger to finger in a 
peculiar form. The other player then takes off 
the string on his or her fingers in a rather differ- 
ent way, and it then assumes a second form. 
repetition of this manceuvre produces a third, 
and so on. Each of these forms a particular 
name, from a fancied resemblance to the object : 
the first is a cat’s cradle; barn-doors, bowling- 
green, hour-glass, pound, net, fiddle, fish-pond, 
diamonds, and others. Nares, under Cratcue, 
an archaic word for a manger, deems it to be 
the origin of the name of this game, which, how- 
ever, he calls scratch-cradle. But it clearly, he 
says, meant originally cratch-cradle, the manger 
which held the Holy Infant as a cradle: 


“ Cracche, or manger (Presepium, Prompto- 
rium Parv.) ; Cratche, for horse or oxen ( Créche, 
Palsg.) ; iche, @ cratch, rack, oxe-stall, or crib 
(Corgr.). Of St. Luke, ii. 7. 12. 16., in Wiclif’s 
version, A.D., 1380: ‘ And sche bare hir first 
borun sone and wlappid hym in clothis: and 
leide hym in a cracche, for ther was no place to 
hym in no chaumbre.’” 


The Geneva version of 1557 gives the pas- 
sage: 

“ And she broght forth her fyrst begotten sonne 
and wrapped him in swadlyng clothes, and layd 
him in a cretche, because there was no rowme for 
them with in the ynne.” 


But what confirms Nares’ suggestion the most, 
is a passage from ayy yy! Sermon on 
the above in St. Luke, No. XII, preach- 

Wrriday 


ed before King James at Whitehall, on 
the 25th of December, 1618:” 
“ We may well begin with Christ in the cratch ; 


we must end with Christ on the Cross. They 

that write de re rusticA describe the form of making 

a cratch cross-wise. The: scandal of the cratch 

is a good preparative to the scandal of the cross.” 
Any additional illustration will be gladly re- 

ceived by E. §. Taytor. 
Ormesby, St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


Notes and Queries. 





a s Ecclesiastical and Social. By the Rev. 


Conybeare, M. A.. Longman. 


THESE essays are reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh Review, and among them is the celebrated 
article on “ Church Parties,” which went through 
five editions in a separate form. Mr. Conybeare 
is an able and sometimes a brilliant writer, and 
it is impossible not to feel that were the Church 
in danger, she could not entrust her defence to a 
more powerful advocate. Many of Mr. Cony- 
beare’s suggestions of internal reform, appear 
calm, temperate, and practical. The only fault 
of which we complain is a certain want of free- 
dom, unavoidable, perhaps, in a Review, but 
which should have been corrected in essays sepa- 
rately published. Mr. Conybeare often gives 
one the idea of a man who is half ashamed of 
his own jokes. He tells a good story—tells it 
generally excessively well—but too often thinks 
it 7 to excuse himself as if he had gone 
too far. There is, moreover, a labored effort to 
spare the feclings of his opponents, which, in a 
writer who uses sarcasm so unsparingly, is pon- 
derous and out of place. It savors of affecta- 
tion when so hard a hitter makes such a parade 
of Keeping the gloves on. For our own part we 
think Mr. Conybeare’s use of ridicule is never ill- 
natured and generally just; there is, therefore, 
the less call for such frequent apology. We do 
not wonder at the success of “ Church Parties.” 
In its mixture of wit and cogent argument, 
it reminds the reader of Sydney Smith—Econ- 


1855. 





omist. 








NATURAL HISTORY OF LABUAN. 


From the Examiner. 


Contributions to the Natural History of Labuan, 
and the Adjacent Coasts of Borneo. By 
James Motley, of Labuan, and Lewis Lle- 
wellyn Dillwyn, F. L,S., ete. Van Voorst. 


Unper the unassuming name of “ Contri- 
butions,” we have here the first part of an ac- 
count of the zoology of the little island of La- 
lwan. It contains, in sixty-two pages, a lucid 
scientific description, accompanied by an in- 
teresting popular notice, of the habits of no 
fewer than nine mammals, forty-three birds, 
and sixteen reptiles, illustrated by twelve litho- 
graphic drawings, remarkable for their beauty 
and fidelity. This is pretty well for the mere 
beginning of the Fauna of an island containing 
a surface not exceeding forty square miles, and 
but a mere speck on the coast of the monster- 
island of Borneo. 

Among the nine mammalia, two appear to be 
new species: one is a deer, long ago described, 
in size about as big as a rabbit ; and five are 
squirrels. One of the last, the Pteromus mela- 
nopis, or flying-squirrel, is a good deal larger 
than the aforesail deer, measuring thirty-four 
inches from the tip of the nose to that of the 
tail. The following is the description of the 
habits of this singular animal : — 


These animals are very common in Labuan, 
though, as they move only in the evening, they 
are not often seen. The flight is slow, from a 
higher to a lower point, and appears to be made 
without motion of the flying-membrane, and is, 
in fact, a mere sustained leap. They live and 
breed in hollow trees, often at a great height from 
the ground, and run about the trunks and branches 
with agility equal to that of our common Squir- 
rels. When caught they are very fierce, and will 
fly at one’s hand with the ferocity of a bulldog. 
We have several half-tame individuals; and have 
been told that, if taken young, they become as 
tame as kittens. In felling a large old tree at 
Tanjong Kubong, a whole family — male, female, 
and two young ones — was caught: being broad 
daylight, the poor things seemed quite dis- 
comfited, and made no attempt to escape ; not 
having a cage ready, they were put into a tub un- 
til next day, and during the night the parents 
and one young one escaped ; the next day the 
remaining young one was put into a cage, and at 
night the female came back.to the tub, as it was 
supposed, to seek it ; she was caught and put in- 
to the cage with her young 5 to our great regret, 
however, she killed it. She lived for several weeks, 
eating chiefly boiled rice and plantains, and drink- 
ing great quantities of water; she remained very 
fierce to the last ; she always slept huddled up 
in a corner, with her flying-membrane folded up 
quite out of sight, and her tail round her neck,— 
a sleeping posture we have noticed in every indi- 
videal we have ever seen. The young ones were 


very thickly furred, and the hair on the tail much 
longer than in the adults ; their color was a dull 
ashy-gray ; and thes altogether looked so unlike 
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their parents, that, but that they were caught with 
them, and had no teeth developed except the in- 
cisors, we should have fancied them another 
species. 


Among the birds described we find three 
swallows, two king-fishers, three plovers, and 
five waders, with two starlings, one of the last 
— the Gracula Religiosa, either the same or a 
variety of the Speaking Mina of the Hindus — 
of all birds the most expert imitator of the hu- 
man voice. But the est curiosity among 
the feathered tribe of Labuan is that singular 
gallinaceous bird, the Megapodius, of which the 
species had hitherto been supposed to be con- 
fined to Australia, and to one or two of the 
Philippine islands. The following is the inter- 
esting account of its habits, given by the au- 
thors of this very attractive Tittle book : — 


In Labuan they are not uncommon, and are 
said to be —— confined to small islands, 
to such more especially as have sandy beaches ; 
they are very rarely to be seen, being extremely 
shy and frequenting dense and flat parts of the 
jungle, where the ratans grow, and where the 
luxuriance of the vegetation renders concealment 
easy. The Malays snare them by forming long 
thick fences in unfrequented parts of the jungle, 
in which at certain intervals they leave openings 
where they place traps; the birds run through 
the jungle in search of food, and coming to this 
fence, run along it till they find one of the open- 
ings, through which they push their way and are 
caught in the trap. In walking, they lift up their 
feet very high, and set up their backs somethin 
like Guinea fows ; they frequently make a loud 
noise, like the screech of a chicken when caught; 
they are very pugnacious, and fight with great 
fury by jumping upon one another's back, and 
scratching with their long strong claws. Their 
food principally consists of seeds and insects. 
The eggs are of a fine dark cream-color and of a 
very large size, three of them weighing nearly as 
much as a full-grown bird. According to the ac- 
count given by the Malays, each bird lays about 
eight or ten eggs at each time of breeding ; and 
their nests are merely large heaps of shells and 
rubbish, deposited over the sandy soil, in which 
the eggs are buried to the depth of about eighteen 
inches. Since receiving this account, however, 
we have had an opportunity of inspecting a very 
large and perfect nest, or breeding hill, and found 
it to be about twenty feet in diameter, and com- 
posed of sand, earth, and sticks ; it was close to 
the beach, just within the jungle, and scarcely 
above high-water mark, and appeared to have 
been used for many years. The boatmen seemed 
to have no clew to what part of the hillock con- 
tained eggs, but said that they were never with- 
out some, when frequented at all; they sought 
for nearly half an hour in vain before they found 
one, and then they got about a dozen together ; 
they were buried at a depth of from one to three 
feet, in an upright position, and the ground about 
them was astonishingly hard. The eggs thus de- 
posited are left to be hatched by the heat of the 





sun; and this, the Malays assert, requires be- 
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tween three and four months to complete : those 
obtained from this heap were brought home and 
buried in a box of sand, and a month or two af- 
terwards it was discovered that they had all 
hatched, but that from neglecting to place them 
in a proper (i. e. probably an upright) ition, 
the chicks could not get up through the sand, 
and had all perished. When hatched, the chicks 
are almost entirely fledged ; even the long quills 
being, as the Malays say, “needled.” When first 
dug out, some of the eggs had lost much of their 
outer color, which appeared to have scaled off, 
leaving only a white chalky shell. On a former 
occasion, some eggs were brought by the natives, 
and were buried in a box of sand and exposed to 
the weather; at the end of about three weeks one 
of the chicks was hatched : a Malay who saw it 
emerge, said that it just shook off the sand and 
ran away so fast that it was with difficulty caught ; 
it then appeared to be half-grown, and from the 
first fed itself without hesitation, scratching and 
turning up the sand like an old bird. Two more 
afterwards emerged in the same state. Their 
éggs are held in such high estimation as food both 
by natives and Europeans, that one cannot but 
fear that these interesting birds, though now so 
abundant, will ere long become scarce. 


Of the sixteen Labuan reptiles, six are liz- 
ards. One of these, the Hydrosaurus Salvator, 
occasionally attains the length of five and six 
feet, so as to entitle it among the natives, now 
and then, to the name of the land-alligator. 
Others are not much larger than butterflies. 
The flesh of this ugly hydrosaurus appears to be 
eaten in some places ; and why it may not be 
as palatable as that of the green turtle, and as 
much deserving of the delicate appetites of al- 
dermen, we really do not see. 


The flesh is much esteemed by the natives for 
its supposed restorative and invigorating proper- 
ties ; and, when curried, it much resembles chick- 
en. At Manilla, these creatures are regularly sold 
in the markets, and fetch a good price; the dried 
skin is readily bought by the Chinese, who use it 
in some of their indescribable messes of gelatinous 
soup. 


Among these lizards, however, the most cu- 
rious are the flying ones— Draco volans — 
of which there appear to be two species : — 


These beautiful little lizards are frequently met 
with in Labuan, and sometimes keep together in 
companies of six or seven. When on the wing, 
they might also be almost mistaken for large but- 
terflies ; though they move their wings, however, 
their flight never rises, but is always to a lower 
point. They rest upon the trunks of trees, tail 
downwards, and while at rest the yellow fold of 
skin under the throat is frequently inflated, giv- 
ing them a very odd appearance. The Mala 
are much afraid of them, believing them to 
venomous, and assert that they will bite men in 
the back of the neck, causing death 


The silly Malays, after many ages of experi- 
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ence, he ay have known rae 4 for the 
r little things are as innocent of poison as 
Tis consietn nf the house-lizard. 

Out of seven snakes described, one only is 
poisonous ; and even of this, the bite is not 
always fatal. One snake — not, of course, the 
venomous one — is tamed ; and thus speak our 
authors of this queer pet : — 


This is a common species in Labuan, and is 
sometimes kept alive as a pet both by Europeans 
and natives. It haunts the thicker parts of the 
jungle, where there is much low wood, and is 
= active; and from its long and graceful form 
and the beauty of its pea-green color, relieved by 
the yellow stripe, its movements are very elegant. 
It is fond of basking on the fallen trunks of trees. 


The descriptions are frequently (and ought 
always to have been) accompanied, for the 
benefit of future inquirers, by the Malayan 
es The author, who lives on the spot 
(Mr. Motley), is skilled in the Malay language, 
without which it would have been ‘epee 
for him to prosecute his researches so success- 
fully. Some of these synonymes are graphic, 
and point at the characters of the animals : 
thus the scaly manis, from its habit, is called 
“the roller.” The owl goes under a name 
which literally signifies the “ goblin bird.” 
Another bird, from its monotonous note, goes 
under the name of the “call-call;” and a 
third, from its brilliant plumage and brisk flight, 
has the name of the “ fire-spark.” § g 
of this last, Mr. Motley says : — 


The Malay name, which signifies spark-bird, 
is very appropriate ; as, when darting among the 
bushes the cock-bird really looks as bright as a 
flash of fire. 


The authors of the Contributions promise also 
some account of the Fauna of that portion of 
Borneo which is adjacent to Labuan; and we 
have no doubt the promise will be redeemed 
in future numbers of their publication. As yet 
they have given us but one sample of the “ four- 
handed” race, a poor sloth of Labuan. Yet 
Borneo is more the favored country of apes 
than of men. It is even the head-quarters of * 
the most man-like among them ; which, not- 
withstanding its four hands, its great head, and 
its occasional erect position, is in point of intel- 
lect, strength, courage, fidelity, and decency 
of manners, a good deal below the level of a 
Newfoundland dog, nay, of a hog of ordinary 
capacity. A wide field, indeed, lies yet unex- 
plored by our authors. They have described 
none of the larger mammalia, though Borneo 
has a wild boar of its own, one and perhaps 
two wild oxen, and a leopard or panther pecu- 
liar to it. We should like to know, if it be pos- 
sible to know, why it wants the royal tiger, so 
abundant in the adjacent countries of the pe- 
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ninsula of Malacca, in Sumatra, and in Java ; 
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[intelligence and skill in their future publica- 


and we wish to be told why the elephant,/tions as they have done in the present, the 
spread over the whole of the peninsula and Su-/ will be pretty sure to tell us a good deal of all 


matra, is confined in Borneo to one small nook. 


But if the authors of this book exhibit as much 


‘ems and much more that is interesting. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE CZAR. 


Tue Czar Nicholas is with the past. He 
died in his harness full kingly. He wrought 
to the end in his mission as the Autocrat of 
that vast empire which he sought to aggran- 
dize in defiance of the “woe” denounced 
en those (whether “ Kaisers” or misers) 
who “ joined field to field ”—“ till there be no 
place left” (for others), “and they be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth.” (Isai. v.) When 
History comes to pass the race of Romanoff 
in view, then will Nicholas stand out in bold 
relief as the developed embodiment of the 
plans of Peter—of the cupidity of Catherine 
—some would say of the madness of Paul. 
Future generations will see in him the person- 
ification of Russian craft, diplomacy, and am- 
bition, all ripened to the point of aggression 
and discomfiture. 

Conjecture has been busy as to the real 
cause of the emperor’s death: it has been 
blundering about second causes and forget- 
ting the primary cause. Influenza has been 

ed of. Dr. Granville, with the felicity of 
a “Murphy’s Almanack,” had fixed both a 
disease and a date which must be fatal to 
Nicholas ; he made a lucky hit as to one—he 
was wide of the mark as to the other. We 
have little doubt that on full view of the 
whole case, and when we stand far enough off 
to examine all its bearings, it will be admitted 
as an established fact that the Czar died of— 
overstretching himself! 

Nicholas’s length of limb was well known, 
and symbolized well that towering ambition 
which “ bestrid this narrow world like a Colos- 
sus”—the great feat for which this royal giant 
laid his plans, piled his fortifications, and gird- 
ed all his energies, was to stretch “from sea 
to sea,” to plant one foot at Bomarsund, an- 
other at the Bosphorus, and to rule all be- 
tween, either by himself or his royal procon- 
suls. He held this coup as an “ arriére pen- 
sée,” a secret well kept during the long peri- 
od while he played the “Conservator of the 
peace of Europe.” At length he deemed that 

the hour was come and the man:” he made 
his stride, overreached himself, and fell to rise 
no more. His enterprise was just one of those 





of which the difficulty and danger could be 
fully known only in the attempt. Nicholas dis- 
covered them when too late to draw back from 
the sole blunders of a lifelong policy. His 
imperial and imperious spirit could not brook 
to own its error, and he paid his life as the 
penalty of miscalculation. Let the doctors 
say what they will, this is the true diagnosis 
of the death-disorder of the “ Autocrat of all 
the Russias.” 

I believe the Czar never saw the “ dark 
blue waters” of the coveted Mediterranean 
but once, and that was in 1845, when a most 
convenient illness of his imperial consort gave 
him the pretext for visiting sunny Italy, and 
casting a longing eye upon that sea where he 
hoped at no distant period to see his navies 
ride, and to arrive there himself by his own 
smooth entrance from the Euxine. Then it 
was that probably for the first time on record 
the Papa of the Greek, and the Pope of the 
Latin Communion held converse and council 
together, each doubtless “ wise in his own con- 
ceits,” intent upon his own objects, and plan- 
ning in his inmost soul how he might turn to 
account this “ keen encounter of wit and poli- 
cy,” “ veiled under a show of studied courtesy 
and respect.” It was during this visit of the 
Czar to the Pontiff that an incident occurred 
in which all that is involved in the present 
eventful struggle and its issue seemed to han 
upon a hair, which the fierce and unruly wi 
of an individual might have snapped in an in- 
stant—and, that it did not do so, will, I think, 
be ogee a dark mystery when the story is 
told. 

When at Rome, I had an acquaintance to 
whose civilities I was indebted for much in- 
formation, to which subsequent events have 
given a curious interest and significance. He 
was of the Pope’s household—an ecclesiastic, 
of course—but, by his connection with some of 
the military authorities, conversant beyond 
others with the general news of Rome. Whe- 
ther from choice, as he said, or from a zeal 
for conversion, as some suspected, he much 
affected English society, and always affirmed 
that he found a great charm in the unreserve 
and frankness of his English acquaintance. 

With Monsignor had many “ discus. 
sions amicales” on religious subjects. If with 
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me his object was “ conversion,” he certainly 
“took nothing by his motion,” while I gained 
a deal from his civilities and communi- 
cations: his arguments served rather to 
strengthen than weaken my own convictions, 
and from his politico-religious chitchat I ob- 
tained much knowledge not otherwise accessi- 
ble to me. 1 well remember the simple ex- 
ultation with which he communicated to me 
the “great point” his Church had just attain- 
ed, in getting possession of “ the church-key of 
Bethlehem.” Monsignor calculated as lit- 
tle as myself at the time to what a mine of 
combustibles this was to prove a kindling 
spark ; he was only viewing as a diplomatic 
trium h over the “ schismatic Greeks ” a cir- 
cum: ance which has now brought a world in 
arms into deadly conflict on the shores of the 
Euxine. 

Speaking one day of the Papal army, in 
which his uncle held a high command, Mon- 
signor —— told me that it was a force compos- 
ed of all nations—* as became a Catholic force ” 
—he said, smiling; that Switzerland contri- 
buted largely from its Catholic cantons, but 
that they had also many Poles. And then he 
told me the following story, but with an Ital- 
jan vivacity and force of diction which, while 
it impressed the narrative upon my memory, 
— pretend to impart to my repetition 
of it. 

“ Two years since,” he-said, “the Russian 
Emperor washere. Although a “ scismatico,” 
he is a great man—“ veramenteun” uomo di 
= "and was received accordingly 

ry “la sua Sanctita,” in all courtesy; and 
when he departed it was with a guard of honor 
to Civita Vecchia.” 

“ What ?” said I, “the Guardi Nobile ?” 

The Roman drew himself up. 

“Oh, no; the Roman nobles never 
themselves on duty but for the Soverei 
Pontiff in person; but the Russian had a ohn 
ed guard of our best cavalry; and a bad ride 
they had of it. A curious thing happened, 
which I will relate, if you permit me.” 

I bowed my head in attention, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

You know that I live in the palazzo of my 
uncle, the general. It happened that I was 
at home and my uncle absent, when the com- 
mandant of the escort came to make his report 
to the military governor of Rome; _ booted, 
wong and weary, he was impatient to 

eliver in his returns and be gone. But 
while he waited, I conversed with him as an 
old acquaintance, a brave man, a good soldier, 
and a refugee Pole, who, as a devout son of 
the Church, had fled before the persecution of 
our faith in “ White Russia,” of which you 
have doubtless heard—who has not? Aftera 
little conversation, in which he seemed dis- 
turbed and absent, he said to me, abruptly, 


ut 
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“ Father, I wish to tell you something, but it 
is not a confession—no—for it was no sin, but 
a great victory which I gained yesterday. 
How that Calmuck travels !—he travels like the 
devil—half my troop are in hospital, and their 
horses lame for a month to come. Well, it is 
strange how the holy saints and the good God 
allow us to be tried, but yesterday I had a 
great temptation, as you shall hear. We had 
got out quite on the Campagna, and came to 
the malaria ground—that Nicholas went over 
at the same pace—the troop scattered, and fell 
back one by one, and at last, in a wild gloomy 
spot, I found myself galloping singly y the 
side of the open carriage, in which the Em- 
peror travelled all alone. I turned my head, 
and before, behind, there was no one—no 
one; and there he lay alone and asleep in the 
hot sun, with his t breast inviting the 
stab I had often wished an opportunity to give 
him—for am I not a Pole, father, an outcast 
from the hearth of my fathers?——and there 
lay the oppressor of my race and my religion 
under my hand. Yes, father, it was a wild 
plan, and my heart was full of dark thoughts, 
and my brain grew on fire, and I know not 
what I could have done, if it had lasted longer ; 
but the carriage gave a great jolt, and the 
giant started up from his sleep, and the impulse 

d away. But”—and his breast heaved 
ike the sea as he repeated—‘it was a great 
temptation, and praise be to God and all saints 
that I did not dishonor his Holiness’s safe- 
guard !’” 

“Tt was, indeed, a strange chance and 
strange temptation,” 1 said. “Had the Pole 
yielded to it, what consequences might have 
followed !” 

“ Northern blood runs cool,” rejoined my 
companion, with a strange smile. “I fear an 
Italian in the Pole’s place would have buried 
his stiletto in his enemy’s heart first, and 
have speculated on consequences afterwards.” 

Probably no day passes in which men are 
not called on in multiplied cases to decide the 
question—* Shall we do evil that good may 
come ?” and as often as it presents itself, the 
word and rule of God rises up in its awfully 
simple interdict—* God forbid.” And yet, 
interpreting the past of the Czar’s escape b 
its future and our present, the temptation 1s 
now strong to wish that the Pole’s blow had 
descended on the sleeping victim, and thus 
saved Europe the after-crop of anxiety, hos- 
tility, blood, and tears, which it is now reaping 
from the ruthless ambition of the tyrant who 
escaped that great danger. But still the rule 
is unalterable, that “ wrong never comes right,” 
and let the event be what it may, the issue 
between Russian ambition, and the repressive 
powers of the West, must have been tried 
at last. The Czar’s plans were too deeply 
laid, and reached too far back into Russian 
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icy, to be broken up by any single event of 
Le weclled magnitude. He seemed to foresee 
and calculate anything that might happen. 
® Vous brilerez ma flotte et apres?—You 
may burn my fleet—but what of that?” was 
one of the remarkable revelations to Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour, in his memorable proposal to 
England to strip and plunder the “ sick man” 
ere he was cold. Perhaps the one thing 
which his far-seeing calculations did not take 
into account was his own death in the ve 

crisis of the conflict ; and yet this event, whic 

has happened, does not seem to have dis- 
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organized his arrangements very sensibly. A 
less energetic hand may have caught up the 
reins, but his successor does not show the 
slightest sign of swerving from the desperate 
enterprise. 

“ Le Czar est mort—rien n’est changé”—is 
the brief dictum of the calm-judging French 
Emperor, and the battle of aggression “and 
repulsion yet remains to be fought out on the 
heights of Sebastopol ; and England and France 
united can raise as their battle cry the words, 
“ God defend the right!” 





Tatar Beauties.—Madame Hommaire de 
Hell gives the following account of the daughters 
of a Tatar princess, Adel Bey, who still lives in 
the neighborhood of Baktcheserai :—“ Imagine, 
reader, the most exquisite sultanas of whom 
poetry and painting have ever tried to convey 


an idea, and still your conception will fall far | the 


short of the enchanting models I had then before 
me. There were three of them, all equally beau- 
tiful and graceful. Two were clad in tunics of 


crimson brocade, adorned in front with broad 
rold-lace: the tunics were open, and disclosed 
neath them cashmere robes, with very tight 
sleeves terminating in gold ey 
roc 


The young- 
est wore a tunic of azare blue ade, with sil- 
ver ornaments: this was the only difference be- 
tween her dress and that of her sisters. All three 
had magnificent black hair escaping in countless 
tresses from a fez of silver filigree, set like a 
diadem over their ivory foreheads; they wore 
gold embroidered slippers, and wide trousers 
drawn close at the ankle. Ihad never beheld 
skins so dazzlingly fair, eyelashes so long, or so 
delicate a bloom of youth. The calm repose 
that sat on the countenances of these lovely crea- 
tures had never been disturbed by any profane 
glance. No look but their mother’s had ever 
told them they were beautiful; and this thought 
ve them an inexpressible charm in my eyes. 
it is not in our Europe, where women, exposed 
to the gaze of crowds, so soon addict themselves 
to coquetry, that the imagination could conceive 
such a type of beauty. The features of our 
young girls are too soon altered by the vivacity 
of their impressions, to allow the eye of the art- 
ist to discover in them that divine charm of 
urity and ignorance with which I was so struck 
fn beholding my Tatar princesses. After em- 
bracing me, they retired to the end of the room, 
where they remained standing in those graceful 





Oriental attitudes which no woman in Enuro’ 
could imitate. A dozen attendants, muffled in 
white muslin, were gathered round the door, 
gazing with sunpactiel eosiacliby. Their profiles, 
shown in relief on a dark ground, added to the 
picturesque character of the scene.”—Tvravels in 
Crimea, by H. D. Seymour, M. P. 





Deoporisinc Properties or Correr.— 
The London Medical Gazette gives the result 
of numerous experiments with roasted coffee, 
proving that it is the most powerful means, not 
only of rendering animal and vegetable effluvia 
innocuous, but of actually destroying them. A 
room in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time, was 
instantly deprived of all smell, on an open cof 
fee-roaster being carried through it containing a 
pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room 
exposed to the effluvium occasioned by the clear 
ing out of a cess-pool, so that sulphuretted h 
drogen and ammonia in great quantities could 
be chemically detected, the stench was complete 
ly removed within half a minute, on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh roasted coffee; 
whilst the other parts of the house were perm» 
nently cleared of the same smell by being sin» 
ply traversed with the coffce-roaster, although 
the cleansing of the cess-pool continued several 
hours after. The best mode of using the coffee 
as a disinfectant, is to dry the raw bean, pound 
it in a mortar, and then roast the powder on a 
moderately heated iron-plate until it assumes q 
dark-brown tint, when it is fit for use. Then 
sprinkle it in sinks or cess-pools, or lay it on a 
plate in the room which you wish to have puri 
fied. Coffee acid or coffee oil acts more readily, 
in minute quanities.— Year-book of Fucts. 
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* Boox 111.—CHaprrekr I. 


4 NEW HOME. 


Tue mysterious ocean-tide has sent its im- 
pulse into the full-flooded Thames far above the 
sea; the low branches dip into the stream, and 
the willows stand up to their knees in it, wavin 
their long tresses upon the dark water whic 
mocks at the sunshine. From one side to another 
the river swells full with a great throb of life and 
vigor in its expanded heart. So deep these 
depths look under the rounded curve of this 
overflowing surface, which the sunshine vainly 
tries to penetrate—so cool with the green shadow 
of those waving willows on them, and the tender 
, mgood of those slanting rays which shine from 
the west. The sky has but a speck or two of 
white upon it, to break the pale and luminous 
blue of the great arch ; but over the other bank 

‘ou can see a glimpse of how the clouds have 
thered to that grand ceremonial of sunset which 
about to be accomplished yonder. In the mean 

time, however, a lingering tender smile of light 
is on the river and its trees. Though he will see 
them all to-morrow, the sun is loth to part with 
these companions whom he loves so well to em- 
bellish and caress; and the glory with which he 
touches this broad water ere he leaves it, is like 
the smile of a full heart. It is evening on the 
Thames; there is scarcely a breath astir to flut- 
ter the willow-leaves, but there is a musical hum 
of home-coming and rest, in the sweet fragrant 
air, which is full of this pensive and tender smil- 
ing of the sun. From these beautiful English 
lawns and gardens which stretch to the water’s 
edge, you can hear the voices of home enjoy- 
ment, young tones and sweet; and the wide 
country beyond, which is not visible from this 
charmed river, throws in a far-away cadence—a 
tribute of the stream that blesses it, since of 
beauty he has no need. Wherries now and then, 
slim and swift like greyhounds, shoot up or down 
poy | the olive-complexioned current; and by- 
and-by there will come a river steamer full of 
leasure-seekers, which will do no harm to the 
dscape. If it my hap to be in this com- 
mon conveyance, take heed that you do not 
envy these pretty houses coyly withdrawing 
among their trees—those fortunate people who 
dwell beside the quiet waters, and see the willows 
dipping in the river with every tide that rises 
-——or you may chance to break the peace of 
the subject of our story, at present looking out, 
and unconscious of envy, upon this noble stream. 

The lawn reaches down to a sheltered nook, a 
little bay, beyond which the bank projects. pro- 
tecting this ae corner. Two great willow- 
trees, throwing their branches together in an 
arch, stand a little way into the water, making, 
with their twisted trunks and forest of pale 
leaves overhead, and with great branches sweep- 
ing on the river, supplementary arches on either 
side—as noble a Watergate as nature ever made 
with trees. The water ripples past these living 
pillars, and with a playful hand salutes the smooth 
green turf which creeps to its very edge. This 
turf is broken with nothing but daisies; there 
are no intrusive geometrical figures cut into its 


velvet sward, and you pass nothing but one, 
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beautiful youthful acacia till you come to the 
house. The house does not pretend much in its 
own person ; it is nothing but a spectator of the 
scene, looking out night and day with its man 
eyes on the sunlight and the moonlight and all 
e changes of the river, and is sober-suited and 
modest as a spectator should be, doing nothing-to 
break the harmony of nature, though not much 
increasing its beauty. At one side is a great 
bow-window, from which, by a single marble step, 
ou can descend to the grassy terrace whi 
forms the upper lawn, and within this bow-win- 
dow you can catch glimpses of white muslin 
gowns and ribbons. There are other spectators 
than the house itself, looking out upon the river ; 
and the great window is open, and the sweet air 
flows in without let or hindrance, where we too 
follow, invisible as the air. 
The room is large, and full of softened light. 
We are looking at the sunset smile upon the 
river, but we ourselves have lost it here—and 
the sky looking in at the windows behind grows 
aler and paler toward the rising of the moon. 
here is a large mirror on the wall reflecting 
everything ; and its background of white cur- 
tains and waving branches, the pretty furniture 
standing about in its shadowy world, and the 
figures that come and go upon it, make the great 
— surface more interesting than any Pig 
ture. king into it, you can see the river wi 
its bending willows, its boats and its sunbeams; 
you can see the white petals of the acacia | 
som flutter down upon the grass. The worl 
without and the world within live in its calm re 
flection ; and you think of the lady of the ballad 
and her charmed existence, the mystic towers of 
Camelot burning in the sunshine, and the little’ 
boat swaying on the stream, when you look into 
the mirror on the wall. 
It is so large, and hangs so low upon the wall, 
that this mirror is the great feature of the apart 
ment, which for the rest is only a handsome 
drawing-room, furnished as it is a necessity for 
handsome drawing-rooms to be. Wealth and 
profusion, a taste slightly foreign, and a good 
deal of fanciful embellishment, are visible every- 
where. The room is almost as full as Mrs. Jane 
Williams’s little room was at Ulm, and evidences 
of modern dilettantism are crowded within its 
walls. There is a cabinet of antiquities at one 
corner, a case of brilliant insects in another. 
One table is laden to overflowing with photo- 
phs and daguerreotypes, and more or less de- 
ective, and all taken by the active master of 
this house in his own person ; while another table, 
solemnly standing apart, and encumbered with 
no ornaments, is a table by which the same in- 
quiring mind anxiously endeavors to establish a 
correspondence with the invisible world. It - 
forms a little waltz now and then at the behest 
of its master, this gifted piece of rosewood, but 
cannot be persuaded to make any coherent com- 
munications, earnestly though it is solicited. 
There are phrenological heads, too, —s 
little brackets and pedestals; there are casts o 
notorious villains and philosophers, murderers 





and kings; there are models of aerial machines 
and diabolical projectiles—all, you will say, very 
unsuitable for a drawing-room. It is very true; 
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bat Mr. Cumberland is a family man, and does 

not love the seclusion of his  Nascng which in 
consequence is sacred only to wrecked and dis- 
carded relics of fancies past. He has been a bot- 
anist and a geologist, had set up a mammoth on 
his grounds, and built a palace for a Victoria 
Regia since he came to England ; but these were 
rational diversions, and did not satisfy Mr. Cam- 
berland. An infinite quantity of bubbles have 
risen and burst to the eyes of our philosopher 
since we left him. At this present period he is 
deeply engaged with the extremely mystical sub- 
ject of “spiritual manifestations,” which pro- 
mises to out-live its predecessors, since success 
does not seem disposed to come, to weary the ex- 
perimenter with his new toy. 

A windowed recess at the other end of the 
room, where the morning sun comes in, is filled 
with an embroidery frame, with a pretty foot- 
stool, and the easiest of easy-chairs. It is here 
Aunt Burtonshaw loves to sit, commanding all 
the room, and brightening it with the face which 
is older, but no less cheerful than when we saw 
it last. But the embroidery is covered up at this 
moment, and the corner is vacant. There are 
only two youthful personages in possession of 
the apartment, and both of them are close by the 

t bow-window, watching the sunshine glid- 
ing off the full river, and disappearing ray by ray 
into the glowing west. 

The soft white muslin draperies press Mates, 
and the hand of one rests upon the other’s should- 
er; but this one is standing with a book in her 
hand, and smiling as she reads. It is not ave 
wright volume which weighs down the hand o 
Mary Cumberland ; it is a slim brochure, whether 
in a green or yellow cover deponent saith not, but 
you may be sure it is one or other, our wicked 
wit or our gentler genius, whose pages beguile 
one of those friends out of the twilight talk 
which is so pleasant to both. Mary has not 
grown very tall in these seven years; they have 
made her a woman, two-and-twenty years old— 
a pretty woman—a Hebe of young bloom and 
healthful spirit; but they have made no great 
change in Mary, further than in gathering up 
her thick curls behind after a more womanly 
fashion, and making her natural self-dependence 
more seemly and more natural. Her well-form- 
ed features, her beautiful English complexion, 
her well-opened blue eyes, which have still some 
derision in them, and a great deal of good sense 
and shrewd intelligence, are as they were—and 
the hand that rests on her companion’s shoulder 
is white and dimpled and delicate, and Mary’s 
red lips open in their sweet laughter on the 
whitest pearly little teeth in the world. In the 
fulness of her womanhood, yet still with the 
freedom of a girl, Mary Cumberland stands be- 
fore the open window reading, with her head 
slightly bent, her hand leaning on her friend, and 
you can see her pretty figure in its white robes, 
and its unconscious ease and grace of attitude, 
reflected full in the mirror on the wall. 

It is easy to identify Mary, but it is not so easy 
to make out who this is who sits within the open 
window—the companion on whom she lIcans; 

_also a woman, yet a little younger in actual life, 
with a heart at once younger and older, full of 
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knowledge which Mary knows not of, yet of a 
simplicity and universal faith, which Mz y was 
never child enough to know, looking th-ough 
those wonderful dark eyes. This is not Zaidee 
Vivian, brown and a: this is not Eliza- 
beth Francis, forlorn and dependent, but a magn 
ficent beauty of the loftiest order—a natural- 
born princess and lady, born to a dcminion 
greater than the Grange. Her white robes min- 
gle in their soft folds with her friend’s ; her beau- 
tifal hair, half fallen out of its braid, droops 
upon Mary’s hand; her own hands are cl: 
together, and she leans upon them this soft fair 
cheek, With its faint 42ash of color, and watches 
with eyes full of s7eet thoughts how the tender 
light recedes npon the stream. You will say that 
she is thinking perhaps, but she is not thinking; 
it is the idless of reveries which wraps its mist 
about the mind of Zaidee. She is only tracing 
the parting light from point to point—how jg 
— from the edge of a bough, and steals away 
rom those wooing ripples in the river; how, 
finding a crevice in the Biiage, it throws down a 
stealthy smile of kindness within the gateway 
of those willows; and how the pliant branches 
stretch along the stream to catch the latest fare 
well of this lingering light. Zaidee follows the 
ray with her eyes, as it mounts from the surface 
of the water in a longer and longer slant of de- 
parting glory. She is not thinking; neither 
words nor call would be an interruption to her; 
her mind is only winding its fancies playfully 
about the waning light. 


CHAPTER II.—- THE WAY BEFORE US. 


“Now, away with you, you romancer.” said 
Mary Cumberland, tossing the book upon the te 
ble. “ What are you thinking of, Elizabeth? I 
feel as if I could not be glad enough that we have 
got a home at last. 

“ And by the river, Mary,” said her companion 

“ And by the river ; but perhaps I do not care 
so much for the river as youdo. I do care fou 
home —and since we left Ulm — I shall always 
have a kind heart to Ulm, Lizzy: it was there we 
met each other first — we have wandered so long, 
1 like to take a firm hold of what is mine. I do 
not care to go into raptures over other people’s 
pleasures; and papa has really bought this house, 
and it is ours — really ours; but I should rather 
jt was to be your house, Elizabeth, than mine.” 

“Tt can never be my house, though,” said Zai- 
dee, looking up with a smile. 

“ Why not?” Iam sure they like on quite as 
well as they like me ; indeed, to tell the truth, 
i have been a better daughter to them,” said 

ary Cumberland, with a.blush. “Papa must 
leave it to you; I will tell him so. I should not 
care for it so much as you would.” 

“ Why should he leave it to any one?” said 
Zaidee. “ We all have it together; we live in ii 
and it belongs to us all. You are not to think o! 
any change.” 

“No,” said Mary, dubiously. ‘ No,” she re 

eated, after a pause ; “ but you know it would 
be foolish not to confess that there may be 
changes,” continued Mary, with a slight and mo- 
mentary embarrassment. “ I suppose we are not 
to be at home allour lives. I suppose people are 
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Obliged to get houses of their own, you know, 
sometimes, and cannot always be living with a 
papa and a mamma.” 

idee turned unmoved towards her compan- 
ion, and it was evident she was not the person 
referred to. She looked up to Mary with a little 
anxiety. “I want you to tell me,” said Zaidee. 
“ They speak of Sylvo so often. Will you— will 
you marry Sylvo, Mary ?” 

Mary turned on her heel abruptly ; but, after 
a moment, came back again. “ Will it be some- 
thing very dreadful, if Ido ?” said Mary, shaking 
her curls about her ears to hide a burning color, 
which was not the blush of happy maidenly shame. 

“ No,” said Zaidee ; and it was now her turn 
to hesitate — “ no, indeed ; I like him very well,” 
was the final conclusion she made, after a long 

ause. 

Pe But —” said Mary Cumberland. “ Oh, I 
know very well what but you would say, Lizzy,” 
cried her friend, suddenly kneeling down beside 
her; “he is not like me, and I do not care for 
him, and a hundred other things How can I 
help it, then? I suppose he is just as as 
other men. They are all like the trees in a wood. 
You know an oak from a birch, for you were 
brought up among them ; but I can never tell 
any difference. I do not care for any one out of 
this house. I am afraid I do not love any one 
very much, but Aunt Burtonshaw and you. If it 
must be, why should it not be Sylvo? I cannot 
help myself.” 

here was a little silence after that, and they 
sat looking out, the two heads close together, on 
the full stream, which began to glimmer darkly 
in the waning evening light. After a long pause 
Mary spoke again. 

It used to be an old Utopia of mine, when I 
was quite a girl,” said Mary, drawing close to her 
friend, and speaking very low —“ after all the 
trials I have had, Elizabeth, with my own mind, 
and with other people, I used to think, if ever I 
was married, it would only be to a wise man—a 
wise man, a true man, Lizzy — some one that 
might be respected to the very heart. 1 don’t 
know all your rubbish about love ; I don’t under- 
stand it, you know; but I should like to honor 
him — that is what 1 want todo. Am I not very 
foolish? I say what I want to do, yet I know I 
shall never do it all my life.” 

“JT would if I were you,” said Zaidee, quickly. 

“Would you?” cried Mary: and Mary clap- 

her hands, springing up with sudden mirth 

and delight. “ Marry Sylvo, then, Lizzy! do! I 

will thank you all my life. He is a very good fel- 

low, and he will be very glad, I am sure; and if 

‘ou would honor him, why, you might be very 
he py, and set everything right.” 

ut Zaidee only smiled as she raised her stoop- 


ing head in its unconscious grace, “ He is very | 


and very kind, poor Sylvo,” tried Zaidee ; 


he ought to have some one who cares for him, | 


Mary — not you, nor me.” - 

“ He ought!” cried Sylvo’s elected bride. “I 
think he would be very well off, begging your par- 
4on, princess. I confess I was only thinking of 
myself,” said Mary, ruefully, after another little 
| “I wish you would let me be content, 
izabeth : Iam quite content. He is as good 





gossip better. 
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as any one else ; qvearnety vies it ; and then 
I am growing too old for Utopias. I might be 
thinking of obedience, perhaps, who knows, if I 
came so far as honor, and that would not answer 
me ; and after I have accomplished my sacrifice, 
Lizzy, then it will be your turn.” 

“ Y turn?” Zaidee’s smile ran into a little 
quiet laugh. “It will be time enough when 
somebody asks me, Mary.” 

So it would — that was undeniable ; and both 
the girls marvelled over this a little silently 
within themselves. Zaidee was no longer Miss 
Francis, Mary’s companion, but Miss Elizabeth 
Cumberland, the adopted daughter of the house. 
This honor had been procured for her by the in- 
advertent pe pee of a stranger, who, igno- 
rant that one of the two young ladies he saw was 
not the child of the family, had complimented 
Mrs. Cumberland on her beautiful daughter's re- 
semblance to herself. Mrs. Cumberland was 
greatly complimented by this, for Zaidee’s grow- 
ing beauty was already the pride of the house- 
hold, and it was but a small trial to the young 
exile to part a second time with hername. Thus 
her position was greatly changed in every way, 
and indeed it was only the friends of the family 
who were aware that she was not, in reality, the 
daughter of those kind and whimsical people. But 
in spite of this, and in spite of her unusual beau- 
ty, it was certain that Zaidee had not yet met, in 
her own person, with the usual romance of youth. 
Mrs. Cumberland’s experience in woman’s heart 
had deceived her, as it happened. Zaidee had 
neither loved nor grieved, after the fashion which 
her patroness predicted for her : her “ fate” had 
not appeared yet out of the heavens ; and While 
Mary's suitors had been many, Zaidee, one-and- 
twenty years old, had none. She was slightly 
surprised at this’ herself, it must be confessed : 
she had no thought of her own beauty, but still 
wondered a little at her exemption from the uni- 
versal lot. She was fancy-free, in the widest 
sense of the word ; she had only her own swect 
pure thoughts for her companions, as she went 
and came in her daily course, and never yet had 
approached, in the most distant way, the great 
question of young life. 

“ We are to meet some very distinguished peo- 
ple, Lizzy,” cried Mary Cumberland, “ where we 
are going to-morrow — not people of rank, you 
know, but people who are very fatiguing, not- 
withstanding — authors, and artists, and people 
of science, and I am not sure that there is not a 
patriot. You ought to go rather than me: it 
pleases you, and I am so weary of papa’s non- 
sense ; I mean of papa’s philosophy — I don’t 
mean anything undutiful — it is quite the same.” 

“ But it does not please me very much,” said 
Zaidee, with areservation. “Ido not think I care 
for philosophy, either ; but you will like it when 
you go.” 

“ Well, now, when Sylvo talks, he talks of 
things,” said Mary Cumberland, musingly ; “ it is 
not of this one’s poem or that one’s sonnet. I like 
I like to hear of who is born, and 


| who is married, rather than of verses which are 
“nice,” and stories which are not appreciated. 
Nobody sends Sylvo a poem to criticise; nobody 
, thinks of asking his opinion on a work of art. 
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When Sylvo is excited, it must be about some- 
thing that has happened —it is sure not to be 
about a new 
me, Elizabeth. It is, indeed, I can tell you. I 
like everything to be true,” 

“ Do you see the moon?” said Zaidee. 

“ Do I see the moon! But that is not answer- 
ing me. The moon is behind the house yonder, 
shining upon papa’s table that he keeps for the 
spirits. Suppose it should dance along to us now, 
it would convert me, I think; but I am speaking 
of Sylvo, Elizabeth, and you speak of the moon.” 

. ene I see her yonder, glimmering on the 
river,” said Zaidee. “I think there is many a 
thing true besides being born and being married. 
Dying, too, that is truest of all; but stories are 
made of these things, Mary, as well as life.” 

“T cannot help it. I am hopeless, I suppose,” 
said Mary, shrugging her shoulders. “ You can 
listen yet, by the hour, to Jane and her tales. I 
can bear Jane. I like gossip very much — it is 
@ great refreshment to me — and so do you; but 
I cannot bear to hear a parcel of stupid verses 
gravely discussed, as if they were things far more 
important than common life. Aunt Burtonshaw 
is worth all the authors in the world: they think 
their invention is quite an improvement on Provi- 
dence. I can tolerate Sylvo, Elizabeth. I can 
Ee up with him ; he is just as good as any other; 

ut if mamma, by chance, had lighted on some 
famous author for me — some distinguished per- 
son, some genius! I ought to be very thankful. 
I could never have tolerated that!” 

And Mary, shrugging her shoulders once more, 
complained of the cold, and left the window, to 
ring the bell for lights. A low night-wind had 
crept upon the river, crisping its flooded surface 
into rippling waves, and the moonlight shone 
and glistened upon it, clearing a little circle of 
silvery light and motion from the dark surface 
of the stream. The breeze sighed through the 
gateway of those willow trees, the hush of night 
came down upon land and water. Specks of 
light came glittering into the widows of the 
scattered houses on the banks. Zaidee was con- 
tent to sit there at her post, while Mary wander- 
ed about the room, singing as she went, waiting 
for light to take her Sook again. Zafdee was 
idle in her calm of heart. Sun and moon went 
over her as they went over the river; she lost her 
time, as a mind at ease is glad to lose it, watching 
all those slow gradations, those changes so softly 
blended into each other which passed upon the 
sky: it was but a confined bit of sky, with all 
those branches throwing across it their pleasant 
interruption ; but it was doubled on the river, 
and it was quite enough for the tranquillity of 
Zaidee’s dream. 


CHAPTER III.—MAIDEN MEDITATIONS. 


The sun has risen again upon a cloudless sum- 
mer-day, and has shone unweariedly all the morn- 
ing and throagh the noon upon the glowing 

ames. Boats have been passing upon the 
river, and a continual flush and glory of sun- 
beams has given animation to all the scene. The 
willows throw their shadows upon the water ; the 
water, which since last night has somewhat re- 


book ; and that is far best for) fresh 
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treated, makes playful rashes at their uncovered 
feet; under the acacia the wind blows cool and 

, dropping the blossoms upon Zaidee’s hair. 
Mary has just gone with her father and mother 
to the party of “distinguished people,” for it is 
a summer daylight y, a dejetiner, which last 
night she anticipated so ruefully, and Zaidee has 
been left at home to receive Aunt Burtonshaw, 
who is to return with her son from Sylvo’s 
“ place” to-day. 

All by herself under the acacia, with the white 
blossoms dropping on her hair, Zaidee sits in her 
idle mood, her calm of heart and thought; be- 
hind her the great bow-window is open, and Ma- 
ry’s pretty bouquet lies on the marble step, where 
Mary dropped it in her haste. The room is va- 
cant within, and the great silent mirror takes cog- 
nizance of every movement of that beautiful fig- 
ure on the lawn, of every waving bend of the 
a above her, and every petal it sheds upon 
her head. Zaidee’s mind is like the mirror, si- 
lent, open, calm, reflecting —— about her 
with a passive observation. The river flows 
through her dream, the sun shines in it, the wil- 
lows rustle on the silver wave. Through the 
arch of those long drooping boughs glimpses of 
the opposite bank and of the sky come in to con- 
nect the populated earth and the great heaven 
with this fairy scene. She is not doing anything, 
She wants her eyes, but she does not want her 
mind, in this sweet quiet of hers. There is a 
book upon the grass, but Mary, and not Zaidee 
has brought it there. The running of the great 
river is music and story together to this girl. 
She wants no further occupation; if any far- 
sighted neighbor ventures to criticize, she wots 
not of it iv her pleasant self-forgetting. Zaidee 
is quite alone—so much alone, that neither the 

ast nor the future are with her. She is paus- 
ing on the present moment, idle, acquiescent, 
solitary, in a sweet reverie of musing without 
thought. 

For Zaidee’s young life has outworn the past. 
Fresh in her recollection, a succession of stran 
scenes, in which she can hardly believe herse 
the principal actor, are those days and months 
of struggle and suffering with which the poor 
child accomplished her innocent sacrifice. Now 
it is so long accomplished, that all that flush of 
girlish heroism which carried her through the 
trouble of the time has fallen back to a shadow 
in her memory. Only one thing is warm in her 
heart—an unknown and pent-up force, which will 
never get issue, as she believes—her love for her 
old home, and all who are in it. Zaidee’s heart 
beats high when she hears the name of Vivian; 
her cheek flushes when she reads her father’s 
his father’s name—silent witnesses to her relin- 
quished right to bear herown ; and her busy ima 
gination will sometimes still exhaust itself with 
wonders and schemes to make itself Zaidee Vi- 
vian once more. Sometimes too, she dreams of 
meeting with her own friends in her disguised 
name and strange position, and wonders if any 
shadow of recognition would come to them when 
they saw her. But she has heard nothing of 
them since she left the Grange; they have been 
dead to'her, as she had been dead to them, for 
all these years. She knows none of the great 
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changes which have come upon the household, 
nor could believe how they take account of her 
in all their family doings, nor what a marvellous 
revolution that will of Grandfather Vivian’s, 
which in her simple heart she believes to have 
rendered harmless, has wreught in the ancient 
family home. The secrecy with which she has 
been obliged to surround her private history has 
given a strong and vivid force to the leading fea- 
tures of her life. As dearly as ever, and with a 
pensive visionary tenderness as we love the dead, 
does Zaidee love her lost friends; and with a 
proud thrill, every time she uncovers her Bible, 
she feels the inheritance which father and 
grandfather have left to her. But Zaidee’s me- 
mory has retained only these leading principles ; 
it has not retained its first dread of discovery, its 
first agony of sorrow: her young fair life is freed 
of its bondage—she has not relinquished all hu- 
man possibilities and hopes, as she thought 
she had done, and intended to do. It is 
an inalienable possession this fresh spring of ex- 
istence ; it will not yield to any resolution of 


succeeded in doing; her journey abroad, and 

her adoption by this kind family, have cer- 

tainly been as good for her purpose as if she had 
ied 


— despair : but one thing she has certain- 
y 


And thus sits Zaidee, conscious of the past, 
unaware and uninvestigating what the future 
may bring to her, though the touch of this very 
next to-morrow, which she anticipates without 
fear, may give the electric thrill of life once 
more to all her difficulties and dangers—though 
she may discover an hour hence how bootless all 
her sacrifice has been, and may be thrown again 
into utter perplexity how to do justicee, how to 
hinder wrong. Zaidee wots nothing of this—she 
never thinks of her own complicated position, 
hor how it would hap with her if tardy love 
came wooing to her bower. The acacia bloom 
lies motionless where it falls upon the beautiful 
head which is so still in this daylight dream—the 
softest calm and fragrance are about Zaidee— 
there is not a breath of evil to mar her perfect 


But this maiden meditation is broken by a 
noisy arrival ; by Aunt Burtonshaw in her bright 
ribbons, and Sylvo bronzed and bearded still. 
Sylvo has made no great progress beyond his 
student period—he is some years older, but not 
a great deal wiser, nor much changed. But now 
he has a place in Essex—is a country gentle- 
man ; and it is hoped, when “he settles in life,” 
as all his friends are so anxious he should do, that 
Sylvo will make avery respectable squire, a good 
representative of the order. Aunt Burtonshaw 
has been on an errand of investigation to see 
that the place is in good order—she has come 
home in great spirits, delighted with it and with 
her son, but somewhat anxious withal. “My 
dear,” says Aunt Burtonshaw, “ Mary is a dear, 

child—she only needs to know Sylvo a lit- 

e better to be quite happy with him. You 
don’t suppose I would desire anything that was 
not to make Mary happy? and I hope we shall 
have it all over soon, my love. The very next 
estate to Sylvo’s there is a young man who has 
been travelling among the savages—the real sav- 
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ages, my dear, who eat beef-steaks without cook- 
ing, and dress—I cannot mention how they dress, 
You will not believe it, but Sylvo has got inti- 
mate with this neighbor of his, and unless we can 
persuade Mary to let it be soon, I am very much 
afraid of Sylvo setting out to Africa with his 
new friend. Shooting, you know, and going 
where nobody has ever been before, and all sorts 
of adventure—and think of Sylvo turning say- 
age, going barefooted, and dressing one can’t say 
how, as that Mr. Mansfield says he used to do! 
Polite travel is quite a different thing. In my 
day, Elizabeth, the young men of education went 
abroad to finish. But to live in a mud hut, and 
put butter on one’s hair!—and Sylvo might be 
tempted to do it—Sylvo was quite charmed with 
Mr. Mansfield! I assure youl am quite anx- 
ious to have it all over, and see Sylvo settled 
down.” 

As Mrs. Burtonshaw speaks, a little puff of 
blue smoke, visible among the trees, gives note 
where Sylvo smokes his cigar. His mother’s 
eyes travel forth anxiously towards this point. 
“ My Sylvo will make a good husband, Elizabeth 
—he has always been a son,” says Mrs, 
Burtonshaw ; “and I thank Providence there is 
nothing here to put savage adventures into his 
head. Mr. Mansfield has written a book, you 
know, and has really the most beautiful collee- 
tion of birds, and no nonsense about him, Sylvo 
says. Ah, Elizabeth! Maria Anna does not 
know how much harm she has done. Sylvo 
would never have taken this into his head if it 
had not been for all those people who talk about 
books and poems. But then what a comfort that 
Mary is of the same mind, my dear !” 

And as Mary tried to persuade herself into 
content with Sylvester, Aunt Burtonshaw talked 
down her misgivings about the wandering incli- 
nations of her boy. She brightened immediate- 
ly, describing Sylvo’s “ place,” how comfortable 
and commodicus it was, how elegant Mary might 
make it if she pleased. ‘ Then so near town, and 
so easily reached—every circumstance of good 
fortune common to make Sylvo’s place the most 
desirable place in the world. Good society, too, 
and even that Mr. Mansfield, a very good neigh- 
bor if he would not lead Sylvo away. If Sylvo 
was settled, of course leading away would be 
quite out of the question ; with a wife, and such 
a wife as Mary! the wilds of Africa would no 
longer have any attraction as compared with 
home. “For you see the poor boy has positive- 
ly no home just now, when I am so much here,” 
continued Mrs. Burtonshaw, in her perplexity 
“my love, you must help me to persuade Mary 
to have it over soon.” 

The drawing-room was full of the gay sum- 
mer light, and the breeze came in at the open 
window full of sweet sounds and fragrance—but 
the great mirror that reflected the little stream 
of smoke among the trees which marked the lux- 
urious retirement of Sylvo, reflected also the anx- 
ious face of his mother as she walked up and 
down before it disclosing her fears and perplexi- 
ties, and Zaidee sitting by in silent sympathy. 

“I think Mary will make up her mind,” said 
Zaidee. “ We were speaking only last night of 
Sylvo. Sylvo is very good and very kind, Aunt 
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Bartonshaw—he will never harm any one wher- 
ever he goes.” 

“ Harm, my dear! no, indeed, Elizabeth; no 
fear of that,” said his concerned mother; “ but 
some one may harm him, my love. To think 
now that we should choose that place in Essex, 
just close upon that Mr. Mansfield. I do wish 
fe had stayed away a year or two longer among 
his savages; and I do think it is a great shame 
to let such people write books, and lead “Fe: 
simple young men. All young men are fond o! 
adventure, you know—it is quite natural; but 
there ought to be some law to suppress those 
travels that only put evil in people's heads. You 
may be sure my Sylvo did not admire the sava- 

at all, till he came to know Mr. Mansfield. 
Ris just Sylvo’s fancy, I suppose—every one has 
some fancy of his own.” 
; 
CHAPTER IV.—SYLYO. 


Aunt Burtonshaw is busy with some house- 
keeping business, investigating what everybody 
has been doing during her absence, holding up 
her hands in amazement at the extraordinary 
new cooking apparatus put up for-certain econo- 
mical experiments which Mr. Cumberland has in 
his mind to try, condoling with the indignant 
ruler of the kitchen, visiting her feathered fam- 
ily in a little poultry-yard fitted up with the most 
luxurious appliances, and, last of all, making a 
pilgrimage to Mary’s room, to leave upon Mary’s 
table a pretty trifle she has brought for her. 
These pleasant surprises are quite in Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw’s way ; she is always bringing presents to 
her favorites; and even Zaidee’s store of orna- 
ments, supplied by the same kind hand, is far 
from contemptible. While Aunt Burtonshaw 
goes about the house thus in her pleasant kindly 

ustle, Sylvo has joined Zaidee in the drawing- 
room. Sylvo sits in a great chair stretching his 
long limbs across the breadth of the open win- 
dow. The only thing that could enhance Sylvo’s 
comfort at this moment is a cigar—an impossible 
indulgence here ; so he is content to watch his 
companion instead. Zaidee is seated on alow 
chair, her soft muslin dress falling upon the car- 
pet in a maze of folds, and her beautiful head 
stooping over the work she has in her hands. 

The young gentleman has an indolent satis- 

faction in looking at her—she is as good as a 

cigar. 

“So Mary could not stay ‘to welcome us, but 
‘ou could : what’s the reason, now?” said Sylvo. 
ylvo looked somewhat complacent, and ex- 

tremely satisfied with his beautiful companion. 

“Mary is Miss Cumberland, and I am only 
Miss Elizabeth,” said Zaidee, smiling at Sylvo’s 
reflection in the mirror. The mirror was mali- 
cious, and gave a shade of ridicule to its repre- 
sentation of this indolent hero, omitting no de- 
tail of him from his clump of mustache and look 
of satisfaction to the boots which occupied the 
foreground in the faithful picture. 

“When are you girls coming to see my place? ” 
said Sylvo. “There's Mansfield, now, a famous 
fellow—he'd like to see you, I know.” 

“ Aunt Burtonshaw does not like him, Sylvo,” 
said Zaidee. : 
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“My mother has told you all that already, 
has she?” said Sylvo, witha ha-ha from behi 
his mustache, which sounded as if from a long 
way off. “What would she give, now, do you 
think, to any one who could keep me at home ?” 

“Tt would make her very glad,” said Zaidee. 
“T know that, too; bag) eg may be savages 
at home as well as in Africa, I think, especially 
when your friend knows the way.” 

“T say, none of that, now!” said Sylvo, “or I 
- think “i as bad as M: 4 So you know, 

o you? are tually conspiring to 
m _ Mary a A me, ces teats , Me a straw for 
each other. Id rather marry you a long way— 
will = have me?” 

“T!—what should I do with you, Sylvo ?” said 
Zaidee, looking up in genuine astonishment. 

“ Do with me ?—more than anybody else could, 
T can tell you. Why, you could keep me at home, 
and make a man of me. Mary's a vey Seat 

irl, I don’t deny it ; but you're a regular beauty, 

lizabeth !—now, you know you are.” 

“AmI? Zaidee took the compliment with 
perfect pyar, and laughed a little low laugh 
to herself as she glanced at Sylvo in the mirror, 
Sylvo began to be very red, and not quite com- 
fortable. He drew in his long limbs, and became 
more upright in his chair. “I suppose you-don’t 
mind what I say to you—I am not fine enough 
for you,” said Sylvo. The great fellow was de- 


cidedly sulky, and no longer thought Zaidee as 


as a cigar. 

“I do mind what you say,” said Zaidee, rais- 
ing ber head with unconscious dignity; “but I 
am not a child now, you know, and there are 
some things which must not be said to me. Do 
not go away with Mr. Mansfield, Sylvo—Aunt 
Burtonshaw will be so much disappointed if you 
leave her again ; and I am sure there is nowhere 
so good as home.” 

“Much you care whether I go or stay,” said 
the mortified Sylvo, with a growl, as he lifted 
himself out of his chair, and stood direct be- 
tween Zaidee and the light. He had no idea 
that his great shadow made an end of her fine 
needlework. He shook himself a little like a 
great dog, growled under his breath, and looked 
out upon the river for a new idea. The new idea 
at last dawned upon him, but it was not an origi- 
nal one. “Tl goand havea cigar,” said Sylvo, 
as he strode forth upon the lawn, and went away 
to his haunt among thetrees. The complacency 
and the satisfaction had equally vanished from 
Sylvo's face. He swore a small oath—what the 
deuce did she stay in for, then ?—lighted one 
cigar and tossed it into the river amused himself 
which the hiss of indignation with which it dis- 
appeared—lighted another, and gradually com- 

osed himself into returning good-humor with 
its consolatory influences. The river, bland and 
impartial, gave all the music to Sylvo’s soul 
which it had given this morning to the soul of 
Zaidee. If these two made different uses of it, 
the result was an indifferent matter to the 
Thames, which wandered at its own sweet will, 
and heeded noneof the evanescent human moods 
chiming in with its perennial tide. Sylvo Bur- 
tonshaw, stretching out his lazy length upon the 
greensward, made his own use of this great me- 
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lody ; it soothed him out of his annoyance, and 
it soothed him into a cordial half-hour’s repose. 
Zaidee did not fare quite so well when she was 
left alone. Then the consciousness which had 
not come soon enough to embarrass this inter- 
view came very strongly in shame, and annoy- 
ance, and a feeling of friendship betrayed. She 
had done nothing, certainly, to divert from Mary, 
who was very indifferent to them, the thoughts 
of Sylvester; but it was at once disagreeable, 
and ludicrous, and embarrassing, the ition in 
which she found herself. Sylvo was Mary’s pro- 
perty—a lawful chattel—yet had thought — 
to put himself at the disposal of another. Sylvo 
had been virtually engaged for three long years 
to his cousin, and his cousin was making up her 
mind reluctantly to put up with him, when, lo! 
Sylvo took the matter in his own hands, and 
made a choice independent of Mary. Zaidee 
lanced into the mirror which reflected in its si- 
ent panorama the waving boughs upon the 
water-side and the smoke of Sylvo’s cigar. In 
its pictured breadth herself was the principal ob- 
ject, sitting in her low chair, with her soft dress 
sweeping round her. Zaidee met the glance of 
her own eyes as she looked into the mirror, and 
shrank from them with a momentary shyness 
and arising blush. She did not know what to 
think of Sylvo’s compliment now when it re- 
turned upon her. She was quite familiar with 


her own face, and knew when she looked ill and 
when she looked well, as well as another; 
but she faltered somewhat at this moment, and 
had an uneasy consciousness as she looked at her- 


self. She felt that she would rather not take this 
question into consideration, or decide what a 
“regular beauty” meant. 

But there, in this reflected landscape, is good 
aunt Burtonshaw crossing the lawn. Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw comes towards the house from the di- 
rection of that little pennon of smoke, which, 
however, is no longer to be seen among the trees. 
Very guilty feels Zaidee, bending with doubled 
assiduity over her delicate work, hoping Aunt 
Burtonshaw will not look at her, and eager not 
to betray herself. But the good lady pauses now 
and then in her way across that beautiful slope 
of greensward, and, picking up the book from 
the grass where Mary had left it this morning, 
and where Zaidee has permitted it to lie, shakes 
her head in disapproval, as she turns round for a 
moment to the window. Then she stands still, 
book in hand, below the acacia, where the even- 
ing sun comes sweetly on her, and the breeze 
ruffles her bright ribbons, looking down the river 
for her favorite’s return. Zaidee shrinks within 
the window, and more than ever labors at her 
needle, not anxious either for Aunt Burtonshaw's 
éntrance or Mary’s return. What can Sylvo be 
about that there is no smoke among the trees ? 
Sylvo is not much like a lovesick suitor given to 
meditation and melancholy. Is he so much cast 
down that he finds no comfort in his cigar? 
While Mrs. Burtonshaw watches under the aca- 
cia, Zaidee grows distressed and nervous over 
her needlework. Poor Sylvo! he ought not to 
be always laughed at,he ought not to be 
rejected cavalierly, or put up with as a neces- 
sity—it is not fair—he is good enough to have 
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some one care for him. Zaidee has great com 
punctions as she looks to these trees, longing 
vainly to see the ascending smoke. Now comes 
Mrs. Burtonshaw leisurely towards the terrace, 
with the book in one hand, and in the other a 
sprig of sweet-brier. Zaidee is sure Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw will call to her, “ What is the matter 
with Sylvo? the poor | is moping by himself 
among the trees,” when she comes near enough— 
and the young culprit feels quite guilty and 
afraid. 

But Mrs. Burtonshaw is within reach of the 
window, and has not called to her, and at last 
comes in quite leisurely, as if nothing was the 
matter. “I thought Sylvo was sitting here with 
you, my dear,” says Mrs. Burtonshaw; “and 
where do you think I found the lazy great 
fellow? not even smoking—lying all his length 
on the grass, fast asleep.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw did not quite understand the 
tremulous laugther—which was quite as much at 
herself and her own vain apprehensions as at 
Sylvo—with which Zaidee greeted this announce- 
ment; but the en lady went into the room to 
replace the book she carried, without the least 
note of Zaidee’s unsuspected embarrassment. 
“5 = finds it dull waiting, poor fellow,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw ; “he wants to see 
—it is quite natural, It is six months now 
since they met, my dear. I think my Sylvo is 
improved, and I hope Mary will think so. Oh, 
Elizabeth, my love! if J only saw those two stand 
together hand in hand, I think I should care for 
nothing more in this world.” 

Poor Zaidee, who could have laughed and cried 
in the same breath, as she varied between regret 
at Aunt Burtonshaw’s disappointment and a 
sense of the ludicrous, could make no answer. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw had the whole of the conver 
sation to keep up by herself. 

“ Everything is no suitable, you know,” con- 
tinued this kind schemer; “and, my dear child, 
I only wish I saw as good a settlement for you 
as Ido for Mary. There are, no doubt, a great 
many people who admire you, Elizabeth, but 
you must not be led away by that, my dear. I 
would almost as soon be married for my money 
as married for me beauty, if I were you. People 
may admire you, and be proud of you, without 
any real regard for you. You must take great 
— and we must take care for you, my dear 
child.” 


CHAPTER V.—DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“ What do they mean, I wonder?” They were 
only Sylvo and Aunt Burtonshaw, but they were 
enough to fill Zaidee’s mind with novel thoughts. 
She sat again in this second twilight by the win- 
dow, looking out upon the darkening river, and 
into the dim and glimmering world, which the 
night wind kept in yoy motion in the mir- 
ror.on the wall. as she then in danger of 
being sought for her beauty? Had this strange 
and much-prized gift come all unawares to her # 
With a natural humility which would not re-. 
ceive this strange doctrine, Zaidee shyly threw 
it off,and her cheek burned with a bush of 
shame for the dawning vanity. Her mind was 
stirred and disquieted ; she had lost the calmness 
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of her morning reverie. Years had passed over 
her since disturbing events were in Zaidee’s life. 
Since then she had seen half of the countries of 
the Continent, had learned a gradual youthful 
experience, and had come to many conclusions 
of her own. But since she recovered from her 
illness, and put away Grandfather Vivian’s sa- 
cred legacy, her days had known no occurrence 
to startle them into maturity. As she sat by the 
window alone in this English home by the 
Thames, she looked around and behind her with 
an indefinite awe. It seemed the eve of some 
discovery—the beginning of some new estate. 
She could not answer the vague presentiment 
which ran through her mind coheing and ques- 
tioning. Somet aoe was about to happen 
to her—her placid life was to be disturbed once 
more. 

But now there is a sound of arrival without, 
and some one hurries in to light the drawing- 
room. Zaidee rises slowly, not very eager for 
this one night to meet with Mary Cumberland; 
but before she has reached the door she is ar- 
rested by a loud exclamation of disappointment. 
“Not come home—left behind ! y did you 
leave Mary behind, Maria Anna? I know the 
dear child would never stay of herself when she 
knew her old aunt Elizabeth was waiting for her 
—and at so important a time! Why did you 
leave Mary behind ?” 

© Mi dear Elizabeth, I am rejoiced to see you,” 
said Mrs. Camberland, “and you too, Sylvo. 


You forget how delicate I am, my dear boy, when 


you shake hands so fiercely. Yes, it was foolish 
of Mary to stay behind, but the society is delight- 
ful; there is a large party staying there, and it 
is, I assure you, only for her good. There is a 
note somewhere that she wrote for you, and one 
for Elizabeth ; my love, you will find them in the 
at bag with my things. Was it not a sweet, 
isinterested thing of this child to stay at home 
for you, Elizabeth ? — and she would have been 
so delighted had she been there.” 

As Mrs. Cumberland spoke, Sylvo’s sidelong 
glance sought Zaidee once more ; he could not 
persuade himself that his manifold attractions had 
not something to do with this staying at home. 

“ Extraordinary thing, now, sister Burtonshaw, 
that Zcan’t succeed as I hear other people do,” said 
Mr. Cumberland, who had hastened to his favor- 
ite table, and was delicately manipulating this 
stubborn piece of furniture, which would not 
speak. “ Mrs. What-do-you-call-her — that pro- 
fessor’s wife, Maria Anna ?— carries on a con- 
versation — positive conversation, I tell you — 
by means of just such another table; and that 
other lanky poet, who looks so like a weaver, spins 
the thing about like a living creature. Very odd 
that it will do nothing for me! — extremely odd 
that there is no recognition of my conscientious 
endeavors! Hush! Did you hear a rap, sister 
Burtonshaw? Silence! Are there any spirits 
here 7” 

“ Are you mad, Mr. Cumberland ?” cried poor 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, gazing aghast upon the great 
fathomless blank of the mirror. “ For mercy’s 
dake, do not frighten us out of the house with 
your spirits and your raps! Are you not afraid 
to tempt Providence® It is a sin —I am sure 
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it is ; but Maria Anna always will give in to 
you.” 

“ A sin, sister Elizabeth ?” said the philosopher 
briskly ; ‘‘ we have just had a discussion on that 
subject. The poet says it’s sorcery, and that the 
old gentleman down below has a hand in it. 
Somebody else says there’s no such person : his 
satanic majesty is the grand Mrs. Harris. The 
devil’s exploded, Sylvo! By the way, now, 
there’s a curious question in metaphysics. Hal- 
lo ! where are you going, sister Burtonshaw ?” 

“T am going to read my dear child’s note — a 
great deal better than listening to you talking 
wickedness, Mr. Cumberland,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw with unusual severity. “I say it is all a 
great sin, your rapping and your manifestations. 
Do you mean to say it is right to bring up an 
evil spirit into a rosewood table, and set it danc- 
ing afl over a Christian drawing-room? I will not 
have my Sylvo taught such lessons. Do you call 
that Nature ?— if it is, she ought to be ashamed 
of herself; and when I want to hear where you 
have left my sweet Mary, and how the dear child 
was persuaded to stay, and a hundred other things 
— to talk of a spirit, and sorcery, and the evil one 
himself — at night too! I dare say that child will 
not sleep all night thinking of it. My love, come 
here out of the dark, and sit by me.” 

Zaidee rose from her corner very quietly, and 
obeyed. Mrs. Cumberland was reclining on a so- 
fa. Mr.Cumberland,seated before his sacred table, 
was playing daintily upon it with the tips of his 
fingers. Sylvo stood by, his great figure overshad- 
owing his uncle, and with a set of the finest teeth 
in the world appearing under his clump of mus- 
tache. “ You should see Mansfield,” said Sylyo ; 
“ Mansfield knows a lot of fetish tricks. He’s a 
capital fellow, uncle ; shall I bring him here?” 

- Why should you bring Mr. Mansfield here, 
Sylvo?” said his mother, interposing, struck by 
the dreaded name, though she held Mary's letter 
open in her hand. “ Mr. Mansfield is Sylvo’s 
next neighbor, Maria Anna. He has been travel- 
ling ever since he was a boy. He is a young man, 
with no ties, you know — nothing to keep him at 
home ; and all that he cares for is savage life, 
where there is no such thing as cookery or ¢os- 
tume either, Mr. Cumberland—where all the 
great people do for a grand toilet is to put a pot 
of butter on their heads; and where you lie ona 
mud couch, and walk barefooted, and forget there 
is a civilized country in the world. It is all free- 
dom and liberty, he says. I don’t understand 
what freedom means, I suppose. Sylvo, I tell you, 
you are not to bring any savages ere.” 

The perspective view of Sylvo’s admirable teeth 
enl alittle, while Mr. Cumberland glances up 
from his inaudible piano-playing on the table, 

“ T beg your pardon, sister Burtonshaw ; Syl- 
vo's friend shall be very welcome—a genuine 
savage is a rare creatue,” said Mr. Cumberland. 
“ What do you call fetish tricks, Sylvo — igno- 
rance is always contemptuous, my boy —observ- 
ances of an ancient religion, perhaps. Let us 
have this Mr. Mansfield, by all means. I am a 
candid man, sister Elizabeth. I believe there ot 
a thousand truths of Nature which a savage cor 
teach me.” 

“Did yousay asavage, Elizabeth?” said Mrs. 
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Cumberland, brightening a little out of the doze 
which it pleased her to call languor. “ Would he 
wear his costume, do you think ? — foreigners 
are so plentiful in society now, and we are all so 
conventional — there is no freshness in the civil- 
ized world. A true child of the woods! Yes, 
Sylvo, my dear boy, you must bring him here.” 

“ Elizabeth, come to my room,” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, in indignant haste. “Ican bear a good 
deal, Maria Anna, but a saint could not bear all 
this, you know. I am going to my own room 
to read my dear child’s letter. en Mary is 
here there is always some discretion in the house. 
She can give things their proper value. Eliza- 
beth, when you are ready you can come to me.” 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw hurried to her own 
apartment to read Mary’s letter without inter- 
ruption. Zaidee, whose attention was not so 
easily disturbed, had already read hers, and was 
puzzled by it. It was not quite like Mary; Zai- 
Aee did not know how to understand either the 
unexpected staying behind, or the little epistle 
which professed to explain it. 

“ My princess, I am to stay for a day,” said 
Mary’s note. “ You will be surprised, no doubt, 
though I don’t see anything wonderful in it. 
The people are very pleasant people, and are 
kind, and want me to stay. I am not often away 
from home, and though very likely it will not 
turn out a pleasure, I may as well I have 
no time now, as mamma is just starting. I in- 
tended to have written an Co , but have 
been obliged to listen to an author talking. 
Such quantities of talk they do here, Lizzy, and 
roar you like any nightingale; for I give you to 
wit I am in the midst of a menagerie—one 

nuine lion and a great many make-believes. 

o more time. Iam to be home the day after 
to-morrow. In the greatest haste, mamma wait- 
ing and papa calling, good night. M. C.” 

“ Mary is sure to have told you who we met, 
my love,so I need not enlarge upon him,” said 

rs. Cumberland. “It was quite unexpected ; 
but since he has come, they will not let him 
away. He said positively he would not stay at 
first, but afterwards yielded. He was very po- 
lite, and took Mary in to dinner. Well, of 


course, it was not called dinner, you know, but | Wh 


dear. Their rooms 


quite the same thing, m 
had. @ great tent on the 


are very small; they 


lawn, and Mary enjoyed the party, I am_sure. 


Iam glad to see Mary’s taste improving, Eliza- 
beth. I believe it is your influence, my dear 
child. She seemed quite pleased with this very 
refined and intellectual company to-day, and 
kept up quite an animated conversation. With 
such a companion, you will say, it is no great 
wonder; but she has always avoided our distin- 

ished visitors heretofore—My dear child, I 

jow you were never insensible to the claims of 

nius, but Mary has always followed her Aunt 

urtonshaw so closely. I never saw her so in- 
terested as she was by this most charming young 
man to-day.” 

“By whom, Maria Anna?” cried Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, in a voice of terror. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
had read her letter, and could not be sulky; so, 
as it chanced, she re-entered the room in time 
to hear the conclusion of this speech. “ Who 
was Mary interested in, did you say? I don’t 
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understand what you all mean, for my part. 
You go on sacrificing everything for the whim 
of the moment. There is my Sylvo,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, lowering her voice; “ you tell him 
he is to bring his friend here, that Mr. Mansfield 
who is tempting the poor boy away; and you 
come home _— calmly, and leave my sweet 
Mary, and talk of her being interested, and of 
charming young men. I cannot help being quite 
shocked, Maria Anna! I cannot understand whas 
you all mean.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A CHANGE OF OPINION, 


During the following day the mirror on the 
wall of Mr. Cumberland’s drawing-room reflect- 
ed a most disturbed and solicitous face, surround- 
ed with the pretty lace and bright ribbons of 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. The good lady could nos 
veil her anxiety. She was constantly lookin 
out from her window, or making pilgrimages | 
the lawn for a little view of the road by which 
Mary, tired of her visit, possibly might re- 
turn. But , as it seemed, was not tired 
of her visit, for that evening there came 
a note desiring that she might be sent for 
on the following night—not sooner. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw was much perplexed and troubled ; she 
stood at the open window watching the little blue 
pennon of smoke from Sylvo’s retreat among 
the trees, and grieving herself at thought of ths 
visions of savagery and wild adventure with 
which the deserted lover might be solacing his 
solitude. The most alarming visions of 
ing young men assailed Mrs. Burtonshaw’s fan- 
cy; she beheld her dearest Mary in imaginatton 
beset by as many suitors as the heroine of the 
song, “ Wooing at her, pu’ing at her.” The 
Scotch language was an unintelligible language 
to this anxious mother; she did not quote the 
classic Iyrie, but she appropriated the idea, and 
it filled her with inéxpressible terror. 

“ You see, my love, one never can answer for 
such things,” says the distressed Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “Three days! I have known a great 
deal of mischief done in three days, Elizabeth. 
People get to feel quite like old friends when 
they spend a day or two together in the country. 
y was Maria Anna so foolish ?—of course, 
the dear child could not know her own danger. 
Why, my dear, I have known men quite clever 
enough to have everything over, and a poor girl 
engaged to be married in three days !” 

“ But you always say Mary is so sensible—and 
so she is, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said Zaidee. 

“ Yes, my love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, shak- 
ing her head, “ but I am sorry to say good sense 
is not always a protection. In these matters, 
Elizabeth—it is quite yr eenigy “y p wisest 
people do the most foolish things. I only had 
come a day sooner! I never ought to go away 
from home—Maria Anna is so thoughtless—there 
is no one to take care of my sweet Mary when 
am away.” 

The time of Mrs. Burtonshaws’s anxiety, how- 
ever, came to an end; the second day rose 
shone, and darkened into twilight, and Mrs. Bus 
tonshaw herself gave orders for the 
which was to bring Mary home. .Whér it 

uite ready, this anxious guardian threw a greas$ 
thaw! over Zaidee, tied a boa round her peck. 
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kissed her, and pleaded in a whisper that she 
should go for the truant. “And tell me if you 
see any one taking leave of her, my love,” said 
the suspicious Mrs. Burtonshaw. It was a beau- 
tifal summer night, just after sunset, and Zaidee 
was not unwilling. This quiet drive aromas 
these pleasant dewy lanes and along the high- 
road, which at every turn caught silver glimpses 
of the river, would at any time have rewarded 
Zaidee, to whom this silent motion and solitude 
had a singular charm, for a more disagreeable er- 
rand than bringing Mary home. Her embarrass- 
ments on the subject of Sylvo had worn off by 
this time, since Sylvo himself, though somewhat 
piqued, and still a little rude to her, showed his 
remembrance of it in no other way. When she 
had released herself from the boa, and loosened 
the shawl, Zaidee leaned back in her luxurious 
corner, and watched the soft darkness gathering 
on the dewy hedgerows, and the soft stars, one 
by one, appearing in that pale, warm, luminous 
sky. Her quietness was only broken by a little 
thrill of anticipation, a pleasurable excitement 
for her thoughts. What was it that could charm 
the sensible Mary into remaining among these 
people, whom she professed to dislike and be im- 
patient of ?—what effect on the prospects of Syl- 
vo Burtonshaw might this inopportune visit 
have ‘—and who was the dangerous antagonist 
whom Mary’s long affianced but happily indiffer- 
ent bridegroom had to fear? The drive was a 
long one, and she amused herself with many 
speculations. She had no such interest in the 
matter as Aunt Burtonshaw had—she was in no 
degree inclined to advocate the claims of Sylvo ; 
so Zaidee’s interest and curiosity and expecta- 
tion had no drawback—they gave her full oc- 
—- as she sped along the Torkehiag way. 
he carriage stopt at last before a large low 


house, surrounded by a still lower wall, and the 
trimmest of holly hedges ; some one rich enough 
to build a mansion in the form of a cottage was 


Cumberland’s hospitable host. Zaidee, 
looking out with great curiosity, saw a number 
of figures on the lawn; the moon had risen by 
this time, and the night was one of these balmy 
nights which it is hard to leave for artificial light 
and closed-up rooms. Then some one called 
Miss Cumberland, and Mary’s voice not with an 
accent of delight, said, “Ah, they have come for 
me!” Then Zaidee saw her friend approaching 
the carriage already dressed, as it appeared, as if 
she had been waiting for them: a lamp from the 
house shed an indistinct light upon the scene— 
on the trellised walls of the house itself, covered 
with green leaves and budding roses—on the va- 
cant hall where some white sculptured figures 
stood solitary under the light—and upon the 

up which slowly advanced to the carriage- 
oor from the lawn. “Farewell, my love 
“ Good-by, Miss Cumberland”—Love to mam- 
ma,’ cried one voice and another; but Zaidee’s 
ear only caught the under-tone of one still closer 
to the window, which said nothing but “ Good- 
night.” Neither goad-by, nor farewell—nothing 
that sounded like parting—only “ Good-night ;” 
and Mary, glancing back with a timid glance un- 
der her eyclids, sank into the nearest corner of 
ithe carriage, and did not perceive that Zaidee was 
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there till they had driven from the door and were 
out of sight. 

“Who was that, Mary?” asked Zaidee with 
great interest, after Mary, with a momenta 
fright and some embarrassment had discove 
that she was not alone. 

“ That ?—you must be more gore in your 
questions, for indeed I cannot tell who that was,” 
said Mary, laughing, but with no small degree of 
confusion. “Who could have supposed you 
would come, Elizabeth ?—though I am sure, it is 
very good of you.” 

ow Mary’s tone did not quite confirm her 
words, and Zaidee saw that the thanks were very 
equivocal. She was otherwise occupied, how- 
ever, than with this question of thanks. “I 
wonder where I have seen him before,” said Zai- 
dee, hurriedly. “ Not very tall or big, like Syl- 
vo, with all that wavy hair, and the cloud upon 
his face, that comes and goes—and eyes so bril- 
liant and fitful, Mary, tell me who he was. [I 
wonder whete I have seen him, Mary—he who 
said, Good-night ?” 

“You have never seen him—it is impossible, 
said Mary. “He who said Good-night —why, 
they all said Good-night.” 

“*No, indeed,’” ‘Good-by, and ‘ Farewell? 
and ‘ Miss Cumberland,’” said Zaidee, whose old 
habits of close observation had never deserted 
her; “he only said, ‘Good-night.’ Mary, tell 
me who he was.” 

“ He is a very famous man,” said Mary. There 
was no satire in Mary’s voice; on the contrary, 
she elevated herself with involuntary pride, and 
her companion could see a dewy gleam, alto- 
gether new to them, in her blue eyes. Zaidee 
waited for something farther, but nothing came, 
and Mary had dwelt upon the words with a se- 
cret exultation and joy, which the quick percep- 
tions of her friend discovered in a moment. 
Zaidee looked into Mary's corner, but now could 
see nothing save the white and jewelled hand 
which held the shawl round her. It was very 
strange—it certainly was not Mary’s way. 

“T thought there were a great ery | famous 
men there. Is this your real lion?” said Zaidee; 
—* but even lions have names. Tell me what 
he is called.” 

“ There are a great many shadows and imita: 
tions,” said Mary, with a little scorn,—that is 
why one learns to mistrust everything which 
people call great ; but there cannot be many fa- 
mous men in the world, not to speak of Hollylee, 
Elizabeth—one is distinction enough.” 

With a marvelling gaze, Zaidee turned once 
more to the corner—was it Mary Gumberland 
that spoke? Yes, there is the jewelled clasp 
that poor Aunt Burtonshaw gave her sparkling 
at *s neck; and there are Mary’s curls, 
warm and fair, that cluster over it, hiding the 
glitter of its precious stones. Zaidee is wise 
enough not to make comments on this wonder- 
ful conversion and change of sentiment; she 
can only repeat the question—“ Tell me his 
name ? 

“ There is no chance that you have ever seen 
him before,” said Mary,“ not the slightest 
chance, for I am certain I never did, but we 
have read his books many atime. They say he 
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is half-a-dozen men, Lizzy; that he makes one 
reputation after another in play, and is a poet, a 
dramatist, a novelist, a philosopher; they say he 
could be the greatest of his time, if he would 
but devote himself to one thing ; but instead of 
that, he scatters his riches round him like the 

rincess that had pearls and roses dropping from 
co lips in the fairy tale. I do think Mr. Vivian 
is a spendthrift, Elizabeth—he dazzles you with 
everything. his mind is so full.” 

- Mr. Vivian!” A change came upon Zaidee 
still more sudden than Mary’s quick conversion ; 
she made no attempt to ask another question, 
but sat leaning forward, breathless, eager, and 
silent, while Mary, whose mouth was opened, 
went on. 

“It is quite strange to hear how they speak of 
him : whenever he is successful in what he is try- 
ing, there he stops—and, of course, such a man 
is successful in everything. He publishes one 
book, and everybody is eager for tha next: but 
instead of taking advantage of that, one gentle- 
man told me, he is off as far as possible in 
another direction, and appears where nobody ex- 
pects him, and has just such another success 
again. Some people say that he is volatile, and 
some that he is superficial. Oh, of course all 
sorts of ill-natured things are said of him; he 
does not mind; he knows what he can do him- 
self, and it is nothing to him.” 

Mary was too much interested with the subject 
to observe that Zaidee asked no more questions, 
and in the darkness she could not see how the 
color went and came upon the beautiful face be- 
side her; how Zaidee’s eyes were lighted up and 
expanding with a glad surprise, and how a quiver 
of emotion was on her lip. Mary took no notice 
of her companion; she went on almost without 
& pause, 

“Yes, his name is Percy Vivian,” said Mary 
slowly, and dwelling somewhat on the sound: 
“he is a gentleman, the son of a good family; 
but they say he has not any fortune. It would 
have been too much to give him fortune—all the 
gifts of Providence ; no, such a man ought to be 


1t Zaidee made no answer, she could not have 
spoken for her life ; a host of overpowering recol- 
lections poured upon her. Was it Percy ?—he 
who bade his mother take courage because she 
had “ two sons ?”—he whose frolicsome boyhood 
was the life of the house ?—Percy, who was to 
be a student in the Temple, a counsel learned in 


the law? She fancied she heard his playful call 
to her—the host of nicknames by which the 
youngest child was known. An indescribable 
flush of pride came to r solitary Zaidee, 
whom Percy Vivian seal totes as a stranger. 
Notwithstanding, he was “ our Percy ;” she had a 
secret right to exalt over him—torecall what he 
was, with family triumph. Mary, with no more 
questions to answer, sank back into her corner, 
into a silence charmed and full of visions; but 
Zaidee had forgotten to think of Mary—forgot- 
ten to smile,or wonder, or ask what strange new 
influence was upon her friend. The wavy hair 
tossing in the fresh Cheshire pee eyes that 
were like Elizabeth’s—how well she remembered 
the privileged wit and household scapegrace. 
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Yes, at Mary’s certainty that she could never 
have seen Mr. Vivian, Zaidee did smile again. 

But the river again became audible through 
the coming darkness, as they approached those 
shadowy banks of Twickenham—they were close 
upon home. 

“Mary,” said Zaidee, starting suddenly from 
her reverie,” I have something to say to you of 
Sylvo Burtonshaw.” 

With a still more violent start, Mary turned 
away from her, holding up her hands in ve- 
hement deprecation. “ For pity’s sake Eliza- 
beth !—for pity ! let me never hear Sylvo’s name 
again!” 

CHAPTER VII.—THE TROUBLING OF THE 
WATERS. 


But while Zaidee, thus suddenly checked, en- 
deavors with great surprise to put this and that 
together, they have wr sng Aor the grounds, 
and are at home. Mrs. Burtonshaw is at the 
door, and you can see by an intense red spark in 
the distance, which suddenly darts through the 
bushes like a falling star that Sylvo also is in at- 
tendance, and that ’s entreaty never to hear 
his name again is quite an impossible prayer. 
But Mary goes through these salutations with 
very proper composure, shakes hands with Syl- 
vo, and meets the warm embrace of Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “ My dear, you look quite beautiful,” cries 
this kind voice, with its tones of affectionate 
gladness ; such a color, and your eyes so bright : 
but I was very much disappointed not to find 
you at home, Mary; we were so anxious to see 

ou, both Sylvo and I. Speak to Sylvo, my 
ove; he has been all day wishing for you. 
Though Elizabeth is a very dear, good girl, my 
love, the house is always dark to me without you, 
Mary. I do not know what I should do, if there 
was a chance of you marrying out of the family, 
and going away.’ 

To this Mary makes no answer, but, after hav- 
ing been quite an unnecessary time away in her 
own room taking off her bonnet, comes down 
with her eyes somewhat dazzled by the light, yet 
with an unusual illumination in them. Mrs. 
Cumberland takes greatly to her sofa now in the 
evening, and is much afilicted with “ languor ;” 
she is reclining with a shawl round her, and her 
eyes shaded from the light. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
sits by the table not doing anything, but dispos- 
ed for conversation. Sylvo is yawning over the 
ey ogee Mr. Cumberland, with spectacles 
upon his curious eyes, holds up a book before 
him so as to catch the light, and reads. Zaidee 
is reading, too, if trifling with a book and look- 
ing for can be called reading. When Ma- 
ry enters at last, she does not bring the degree of 
animation to this little company which all of 
them expected. Instead of giving that account 
of her visit which Aunt Burtonshaw looked for, 

hastily takes a piece of work from her 
work-table, and, sitting down close by the light, 
begins working assiduously. There is a varia- 
ble glow, too, on her checks, and her eyes are 
unusually bright. Kind Aunt Burtonshaw is 
disappointed ; this is not very kind of her favor- 
ite; and Mrs. Burtonshaw’s heart excuses 
Mary by an immediate fear she is ill. 
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“Did you wrap yourself well up, my love ?” 
aske the solicitous guardian ; “ are you sure you 
were not in any draught?. You look a little 
feverish, Mary ; why don’t you say anything? I 
have had so much to talk to you about since ever 
Icame home.” 

“ Then do talk to me, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said 
Mary, purseing her work, and scarcely raising her 
head, “You know I always like to listen’ to 

‘ou.” 

“Did you see man le at Hollylee, Ma- 
ry?” asked Mrs. Gonbetent, waking up. “ That 
delightful young man, did he remain all the time? 
= did you say anything to him about coming 

re?’ 

“T told him where we lived,” said . Mary 
‘was unusually low-toned and gentle to-night, and 
had not the ghost of a mock for her mother’s de- 
lightful young man. 

“Who is he, pray?” said Mrs. Bartonshaw 
with a little asperity. “Ithink that is a very 
improper way to speak, Maria Anna. I thought 
there were a great many people at are ° 
ry. I never expected to have heard of one per- 
son; and I don’t think a young lady is the pro- 
per — to ask gentlemen here.” 

ry had not a word to say in her own de- 
fence; she grew very red, and bent down over 
her sewing. All her saucy mirth was hushed for 
to-night. With wonderful meekness she bore 
the lecture of Aunt Burtonshaw. ' 

“ He is a great author,” said Zaidee, interpos- 
ing on her friend’s behalf; “he is a very famous 
man, Aunt Burtonshaw.” 

And Zaidee’s beautiful head was elevated un- 
consciously, and her face glowed with a gene- 
rous pride; she had scarcely recoverd the start- 
ling effect of this great author’s name ; but so 
great was her feminine liking for applause, that 
she could not lose the first opportunity of exult- 
ing over Percy, and proclaiming his fame. 

“You all seem to think it a very great thing 
to be an author,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. “I 
suppose we all might be authors, if we only 
would put down on paper everything that came 
into our heads, as some people do. It is all 
very well for you to seek famous men, Maria 
Anna, but Mary cares nothing for them, I know, 
and Mary is a well-educated girl, and knows 
what is due toher. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion for her to ask such people here.” 

“But I did not ask him to come here, Aunt 
Burtonshaw,” said Mary, with guilt in her voice. 

There was a considerable silence after that. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw looked round the room, and 
round it again, pausing a little on every individ- 
ual. Then the good lady rose with a little de- 
monstration, and went for the paper which lay 
neglected on a side-table. “If nobody has any- 
thing to say, I cannot help myself,” said Aunt 
Burtonshaw, and she applied herself with great 
devotion to the Times. 


The light flickers a little by reason of a breath 
of air coming in through a half-opened window, 
and gives a wavy unsteadiness to that reflection 


in the mirror. The room looks somewhat dim, 
&s fireless rooms will look after long days of sun- 
shine, and “again the malicious mirror e r- 
ates Sylvo, who lies back on his chair his 
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long limbs extended, holding up a photograph 
to hide that yawning gulf and those magnificent 
teeth widely revealed under his mustache. Mrs. 
Cumberland has just dropped off into her “ lan- 
guor” once more,—Mr. Cumberland is reading 
very rapidly, so great is his interest in his book, 
—while Mary’s ‘needle flies through her fin 

as if she worked for @ rs ‘nif thou ry 
is so silent, and no one addresses her, the color 
wavers on her cheek as the light wavers on the 
mirror, and she is still unable to raise frankly 
the light her dazzled eyes. ' 

Zaidee is not so industrious as Mary; she has 
her pretence of reading still, and now and then 
idly turns over the pages of the book before her, 
but without the least idea what it treats of. 
Aunt Burtonshaw, now that she has fairly got 
into the newspaper, cannot keep the intelligence 
she finds there to herself. She is breaking upon 
the silence constantly, to read “ just this half- 
dozen lines,” “only this pa ph,” and, even 
when hushed into silence by Mr. Cumberland’s 
— breaks forth in little exclamations: 
“ Why, there is something about Mr. Mansfield ; 
Sylvo, why did you not tell me? Come here 
and read this, Mary, my love; I would read it to 

ou, if it were not for disturbing Mr. Cumber+ 
and,”—a succession of irritating small attacks 
upon the patience of the head of the housé, 
When Mr. Cumberland can go on no longer, he 
glances over his spectacles at the offender, and 
closes his book upon his hand. “I am sure I 
do not care for the paper,” says Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, taking the first word; “ but I really can- 
not be so hard hearted as to read all to myself, 
and that dear child laboring there without any 
amusement. Sylvo, you great fellow, why do 
you not talk, and help to wake us? I think we 
are all going to sleep to-night.” 

So far is this from being the case, however, 
that when the household has actually retired to 
rest, three different watchers in three adjoining 
chambers find it quite impossible to sleep. Syl- 
vo, it is true, faintly dreaming of the African 
wilds, and a hundred indefinite delights, slecps 
like a tired hunter, much ‘too soundly to have 
any disquiet in his slumbers ; but his mother lies 
awake planning how she shall execute her final 
attack, and “ settle” the unconscious Sylvo. At 
another chamber window a white figure looks 
out upon the moonlight—it is Mary Cumber- 
land, quite unused to watching, who has too 
many thoughts pressing upon her mind to go to 
sleep. These thoughts, if they could but be dis- 
closed to the astonished vision of Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, would banish sleep from that good moth- 
er’s apartment once for all to-night. But Mrs, 
Burtonshaw wots not of the charmed maize in 
which her dearest Mary wanders, and could not 
understand this thronging detail of recollection, 
this indefinite mist of anticipation, which 
does not know how to strive against. It is 
new to. Cumberland’s surprised and flut- 
tered heart—life looks so tame and common- 
place on the other side of these three magical 
days, and on this side expands into such a mar- 
vellous world of possibility and hope. Who has 
done it ‘all, or what has done it all Megs not 
sufficiently enlightened to whisper to herself; 
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but somehow there shines before her an ethereal 
existence—a way that is glorified and changed 
out of the common way—a life that lies upon a 
higher level than any she has known. Witha 
strange and agitated pleasure her heart returns 
to this enchanted circle, this world of three days’ 
duration. What has made these different from 
all the other days of Mary’s experience? Hush! 
Mary is looking at the moonlight on the river, 
looking at the stars shining down upon the wil- 
low-trees, listening to the rustling of the boughs, 
and the sighing of the stream. She has no an- 
swer to give to this uncalled-for question, which 
no one has any right to ask of her. “Rational 
answers” are not quite in Mary’s way at this 
present moment, although they have been a daily 
necessity with her for two-and-twenty years. 
She evades the question in her new-born lgve 
for this sweet, bright glimmer 6n the stream, 
and, leaning out of her open window with her 
fair hair blowing over her cheek, and the soft 
night air cooling her brow, is looking forth upon 
this glorious quiet, this wakeful sky and slum- 
bering country, when Aunt Burtonshaw, per- 
| gy and anxious, is just about to yield to 
sleep. 

‘And in the next room Zaidee, with the candle 
before her on her little table, reads her chapter 
in her father’s bible, bends down her beautiful 
head upon its sacred pages, and with tears in 
her eyes, not bitter enough to fall, prays the 
prayer of her childhood for those at home. God 
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bless Percy whom God has gifted ; God bless all 
of them, every one. Name by name comes to 
the mind of Zaidee. Name by name dwells in 
her heart. Grandfather Vivian’s book is on the 
table beside her—she has been ee once more 
at the name which is hers too, as well as Percy’s, 
and thinking of this sacred and proces legacy, 
a legacy nobler than lands or gold, which is her 
share of the family inheritance. Zaidee does not 
need to close her bible when her prayers are 
over, and when she enters Aer enchanted land of 
thought. She thinks how at home they will 
rejoice over Percy—how his young fame will 
gladden their hearts. Her own heart warms with 
the family joy, the — of love and kindred ; 
under her breath, when no one can hear her, 
she dares to say “our Percy!” she dares to ex- 
ress the fulness of her wonder and her pride. 
ven Aunt Burionshaw now, disquieted and 
anxious, has fallen asleep against her will before 
her plans are half completed, and Mary closes 
her window, and steals in softly out of the moon- 
light to betake herself to rest; but Zaidee still 
bends over her open bible, and is still busy with 
thoughts of her long-forsaken home. Percy Vi- 
vian has no suspicion of how he has roused this 
beautiful stranger, nor of those prayers of sim- 
le faith that rise for him to heaven. It may 
be that his own thoughts reward the unwilling 
fascination of Mary Cumberland, but he has no 
thought of Zaidee, the long-lost and unknown. 





From the Keepsake. 
MY KATE. 
BY MRS. BROWNING. 
Sue was not as pretty as women I know: 
And yet all your best, made of sunshine and snow, 
Drop to shade, melt to nought, in the long-trod- 
den ways— * ‘ 
While she’s still remembered on warm and cold 
days : My Kate. 


Her air had a —s her movement a grace ; 
You turned from the fairest to gaze in her face ; 
And when you had once seen her forehead and 


mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth : 


My Kate. 
Such a blue inner light from her eyelids outbroke, 
You looked at her silence and fancied she spoke : 
When she did, so peculiar yet soft was the tone, 
Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her 
alone : My Kate. 


I doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion : she did not attract, 
In the sense of the brilliant and wise, I infer ; 
"T'was her thinking of others made you think of 
her: y Kate. 





She never found fault with you — never implied 

Your > by her right ; and yet men, at her 
side, 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole 


town, 
The children were gladder that pulled at her 
gown : y Kate. 


None knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall : 

They knelt more to God than they used — that 
was all. 

If you praised her as charming, some asked what 
you meant; 

But the charm of her presence was felt where she 
went : My Kate. 


The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them, and did them all 


It always was so with her ; see what you have! 
She has made the grass greener e’en here — with 
her grave: My Kate. 


My dear one! when thou wast alive with the rest, 
I held thee the sweetest and loved thee the best ; 
And now thou art dead, shall I not take thy part, 
As thy smile used to do for thyself, my sweet 
heart : My Kate? 





A DAY IN THE DESERT. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A DAY IN THE DESERT. 


WE will ask our kind readers for a brief 
setison to forget wars and rumors of wars, and 
leave far behind them the continent of Europe, 
with its hills and vales, forests and meadows, 
its rivers and streams, towns and villages. 
We will hurry across the heaving sea which 
separates sunny Italy from the black moun- 
tainsof Albania, and hold a southeastern course 
to the African continent. Even Alexandria, 
with its world-famous Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
its Pompey’s Pillar, with its catacombs and 
graves, and the new town, offering so much 

t is strange to the astonished traveller in 
its motley mixture of Eastern and Western 
life, is left behind, and we will finally halt be- 
tween the 31st and 32nd degrees of latitude 
am an Egyptian dahabiyah, near the Arabic 
village of Terraneh. But we shall require 
somé rest after such a long traget, and we will 
therefore enjoy it with truly Eastern far ni- 
ente, on the deck of the vessel during an 
Egyptian February night in 1854. 

n the bows of the dahabiyah the silence of 
night is suddenly interrupted by the melody 
of a national song, in which a young Arab 
sailor is imparting his woes to his only friend, 
the night. He produces simple sounds from 
the darabuke, the earthen drum of Eastern 
singers, and finally concludes his chant in 
the usual fashion of all Arab love-songs : 


% Jaléle! ja léle! ja chabibti, ja léle! 
Oh night! oh night ! my own, my lovely night! 


Snddenly the dark forms of his sleeping com- 
rades on deck are seen moving, for the magic 
power of the werds ja /éle reaches the heart 


of an Arab even in sleep. The repeated 
— “ Allah!” “ Allah!” and deep- 

wn sighs, the usual symbols of applause 
among the Orientals, reward the amatory sing- 
er, who hangs the darabuke on a pin “in the 
mast, wra s himself up in his camel-hair cloak, 
and lays Trimself down to enjoy a refreshing 
sleep by the side of his comrades. 

Just in front of the vessel four swarthy old 
fellows are cowering, crosslegged, among the 
reeds on shore. A white turban covers the 
smoothly-shaven head, and the thick, broad- 
striped abaje protects the lean, sunburnt body 
from the unusual freshness of the February 
breeze. A half-burnt fire of durra branches 
throws a flickering glare upon them. Only 
rarely do they remove the Arab’s inseparable 
companion, the glowing schibuk, from their 
mouth, to carry on a short conversation about 
the gins, or evil spirits, that sit at the cross- 

and mock the good Moslem; or about 
the Franks, who have come so great a dis- 
tance to pay them a visit; or about other 
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strange things which fill the head of the smok- 
ing Arab-with utter confusion, while not for- 
getting to praise the singer and his ballad. 
our lances, adorned at the top with a short 
tuft of black ostrich feathers, are fixed in the 
ground near the old men, and prove their 
owners to be the guardians of the vessel. 
Gradually the Great Bear draws near the 
verge of the nocturnal horizon, and shows 
that the midnight hour is already past. The 
sound of men and animals moving rapidl 
is heard from the neighborin village. it 
draws nearer; a shot is fired, and flashing 
torches of wood illumine a grotesque con- 
— with their blood-red glare. The 
and-shakings continually exchanged between 
the gew arrivals and our four watchmen, and 
a repeated “ Salam aléik ja achiije taibin?” 
“Peace be with thee, O my brother! Art 
thou well?” ) calm our apprehensions as to 
the designs of the strangers, which are any- 
thing but hostile. They have come to escort 
us as expected friends on a tour through the 
Lybian Desert to the valley of the Natron 
Lakes, for the road is unsafe, and predatory 
Beduins carry on their plundering trade on 
the caravan route, especially before midnight. 
The occupiers of the vessel are aroused, 
and the huge stable lantern, in whose flame 
hundreds of large and small buzzing mosqui- 
toes terminate their brief existence, throws a 
dull light over the deck of the dahabiyah. 
Three Europeans leave the vessel, armed with 
ns and pistols to the teeth, and join the mot- 
°y group, where they are reverentially greet- 
ed by the Fallahin and the Sons of the Des- 
ert. The latter, a Beduin tribe, which lives 
in peace and amity with the inhabitants of 
the village of Terraneh, have selemnly pledg- 
ed themselves to provide for our ‘safety ; and 
the old Schech of the caravan route, who also 
escorts us, has offered his life as a guaran- 
tee for ours. They are tall, handsome fel- 
lows, of a swarthy complexion, beardless, 
with small twinkling eyes, caused by the 
blending rays of the sun, all young men, and 
full of the highest spirits. A simple white 
cotton robe covers their hardened bodies as 
an under garment: a broad cloak, slung round 
the head and neck, protects them from wind 
and cold. They are armed with flint fire- 
locks above six feet in length, and carry pow- 
der and ball in a leathern pouch, while others 
bear in addition long lances, like those alrea- 
dy described. The animals they have provid- 
ed for our excursion consists of the three most 
useful representatives of the animal world which 
modern “gypt can produce—of four long-pac- 
ing camels, a good-tempered, much-enduring 
horse, and tendonkeys. The camels are drag- 
ged down to the ground by means of the om 
rope; they are then laden with instruments, 





portfolios, provisions for three days, and, above 
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all, with water-skins. With ear-piercing yells, 
their thick tongues protruding from their drip- 
ping mouths, the ships of the desert receive 
their burden in a kneeling posture. The Eu- 
ropean swings himself into the cushioned 
Turkish saddle of the only horse which Ter- 
raneh can offer, thrusting his feet into the 
comfortable crescent stirrups, and seizing the 
rope which serves as bridle to the noble ani- 
mal. The remainder of our party and a por- 
tion of the Beduins try with a clever leap to 
reach the back of the little swift-footed donk- 
eys, whose proverbial laziness is belied in 
Egypt But we are worse off than if we had 
to perform our travels on foot through the 
desert. A rough, tremendously broad cushion 
occupies the place of the saddle. The donk- 
ey goes wherever it ga unless the Frank 
is acquainted with the extraordinary method 
of guiding it, which is also applied to the cam- 
el. A little bent stick, with which the animal 
is struck either on the right or left of the 
neck, is the bridle which directs it. A more 
careful study of our donkeys, for which our 
desert ride affords us ample time and leisure, 
leads us to the remarkable observation that 
they may be divided into three categories— 
the long-eared, the short-eared, and the inter- 
mediate. This strange definition will be 


readily comprehended, if we add the remark, 
that whenever an sau catches a strange 
at 


donkey in flagrante delicto grazing on his pas- 
turage, he cuts off the upper part of the ear ; 
in case of repetition, performs the same oper- 
ation on the other ear; and, on the third oc- 
casion, kills the sinner. I was allotted a gray 
donkey, with both ears lopped, which its own- 
er recommended to me with a remark I did 
not understand at first, “ Hua charaémi kebir, 
Jakin maschi taib.” (“ He’s a great scoundrel, 
but he is a good one to go.” ) 

The procession is tance f arranged. The 
camels in front, we Franks in the centre, sur- 
rounded by the armed Sons of the Desert, 
march in the darkness from the bank of the 
river up an acclivity towards the desert. It 
is about four in the morning, the air seems 
terribly cold, a penetrating mist thoroughly 
drenches the cloaks in which we had shiver- 
ing wrapped ourselves. Suddenly, an obsta- 
cle checks the course of the silently-moving 
caravan. A broad canal, cut to carry - the 
waters of the Nile to the higher lands at the 
period of the inundation, appears an_insur- 
mountable difficulty. There is no bridge, so 
nothing is left us but to wade through it. We 
clamber with difficulty on the ks of 
the camels, or mount upon the Arabs: the 
Beduins eleverly wra ir garment like a 
turban round their heads, and with noisy 
shouts men and animals enter the cold ele- 
ment. Upon the other side of the canal we 
find that the luxuriant display of organic life 
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has deserted us, and with solemn reflections 
we cross the desolate border of an immense 
tract utterly devoid of vegetation, and thrice 
the size of the Mediterranean. 

Gradually the night, with its sea of stars, 
disappears; but for a long while a dense mist 
prevents the desired p of the desert, 
and we are only able to distinguish that the 
rarely-trodden road beneath our feet is com- 
cnet | of pebbles, from which at rare intervals 
a scrubby bush, more prickly than leaves, la- 
boriously forces its way through daylight, to 
have its brief existence cut shorter by a lon 

uddenly 


haired camel or hungry donkey. 
a = strip of light on the eastern horizon 
lightens up the dark earth, and long, bright, 
gray shadows precede the caravan. ut 
soon disappear in turn, and a dazzlingly bright 
orb rises above the white strips of mist, sur- 
rounded by coruscating beams, like the head 
of a saint with a brilliant gloriole. It is the 
sun, which has gained the victory over night. 
For the first time we salute it in the desert, 
and for the first time it displays to us the pio- 
ture of the desert in all its horror. Not a 
tree to cheer the anxiously-seeking eye with 
even a slight mark of vegetative life, not a 
verdant _~ inviting us to rest and refresh 
ourselves, but, as far as the eye can reach 
over the dead scene, only desolate fields of 
boulders and pebbles, which seem to us like 
the surface of a petrified ocean. The desert 
plateau, itself from one to two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, frequently rises im 
elevations of two hundred to three hundred 
feet, then sinks into deep ravines, through 
which timid herds of active bladh-<yed gazelles 
bound away, or a band of black snorting 
buffaloes rushes, with their tails high in the 
air. Our idea, that the desert was a plain 
covered foot-deep with a layer of soft sand, is 
soon found to be erroneous, for it is in fact a 
mountainous country, with a hard stony soil, 
on which the shifting sand only collects in 
prt protected from the action of the wind. 
urrows of a foot in breath, ten or twelve of 
them side by side, and not unlike the tram- 
ways of a railroad, run along in a winding di- 
rection, and traverse the desert diagonally 
from one point on the horizon to another. 
These are the sole marks of a road, the sole 
consola: witnesses of humanity in these 
deserts. Here and there we come upon a 
pile of stones, or the bleached bones of fallen 
camels, which serve as sign-posts to the Be- 
duin ; at times the eagle-traps (nisbe e’nisr), 
artificially arranged piles of stones, with the 
carcass of a donkey in the centre, serve to 
measure distances, which he is wont to calcu- 
late by , as the boatmen of the Nile 
does his by birkes. ‘ 
The mid-day sun is at its zenith. Its burn- 
ing beams pierce through the white cloths 
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that shield the brow, and its dazzling glare at 
length utterly wearies the smarting eye. At 
the same time, transparent mists rise from the 
ground, and play around us in immense cir- 
des. They are the children of the sunbeams, 
which rise from the heated ground, and float 
restlessly above the surface, rising and sink- 
ing irregularly. Utter prostration at length 
geizes on the wearied body, arms and legs are 
affected with a ic trembling move- 
ment, and the parched tongue pants for 
water. But the caravan does not halt yet, 
and the “/issa schueisse” (“a little further 
only”) of the Beduins no longer satisfies the 
impatient inquirer. But see! at some dis- 
tance in front of us, close to the horizon, what 
a glorious scene presents itself to our delight- 
ed eyes! A lovely lake with its blue waters 
is extended before us, shady trees grow on its 
banks, on which human forms are movin 
back and forwards. With renewed strength 
and fresh courage we begin to hasten towards 
the sea; but the child of the desert knows it 
better than we do, and remarks, with a smile : 
«No, lord, that is no lake, but only Satan’s 
waters—moije Scheitén.” One of the fre- 
quent mirages in the desert has bitterly de- 
ceived us. 

Our young Arabs hardly share at all in our 
fatigue, for they step out heartily over the 
burning soil, and sing separately, or in cho- 
rus, verses from the Koran, or love and war- 
gongs. The last consists of a short triumphal 
pean, generally ending with the verse, “ The 
tents of the foe are destroyed!” At the same 
time they execute their war-dance, in which 
they twirl their lon ns round their head 
like their reeds, and with a shout of joy fire a 
salvo into the air. Above all, we most admire 
the merriment of a Beduin about seventeen or 
‘ eighteen years of age (for in thétrue Arab fash- 
jon he is ignorant of his own age), the son of 
ur caravan Schech, who puts no bounds to 
his love-songs, which he causes the desert to 
.re-echo with in a loud, harmonious voice. He 
is about to visit his second wife, who is staying 
with her father in the Natron Valley, while 
he has left the other behind in Terraneb. 

About one o’clock we halt in a ravine. After 
a hurried, frugal meal, we start afresh, after 
going up and down hill till four in the after- 
noon, we at last mount a steep acclivity, after 
a march of about miles. There, in a 
long, narrow valley, whose opposite wall rises 
almost pace oe we see six lakes, with 
dark blue glistening water, before us, sur- 
rounded by a dense belt of reed and grasses, 
and in this hollow, some distance apart, four 
lang buildings resembling fortresses, which 
seem to invite us to seek repose within their 
walls. ‘What a cheerful, smiling scene, in 
cpmparison to the melancholy desert! And 
yet the vegetation even here 1s so uniform, so 
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scanty! Herds of buffaloes traverse the val- 
ley ; and a motley mass of voiceless birds—~ 
~ of om 2 long-legged flamingoes, with 

eir gaudy plumage—congregate on the 
shores of the lakes to quene® these thirst with 
brackish water. 

We descend slowly to the plain, and soon 
after a dense forest of reeds (carix cyperus) 
oe the progress of our stumbling ant 
mals. The ground creaks beneath their feet, 
for it is covered with a thick coating of salt, 
which bears a great resemblance to hoar-frost. 
This salt, which effloresces from the ground by 
capillary attraction for miles around the lakes, 
is the Natron, which has given a name to the 
whole district. We approach the largest of 
the Natron Lakes. veral Arabs, who live 
here in this boundless desert as watchmen, re- 
ceive us with a well-intentioned fantasia—as 
they term it—of gun-shots, and greet our Bo- 
duin companions with real Arabic flowers of 
eloquence. There is an unending questioning 
and unanswering, a repetition which makes our 
heads giddy. “O my brother,” one asks the 
other, “ how are thy father and thy mother, 
thy son, and thy horse, thy ass and thy goat ?” 
And if they are on very friendly terms, the 
long query is terminated with the otherwise 
improper remark, “ And how is the mystery 
of the people of thy house?” which isa some- 
what extraordinary paraphrase of the simple 
“How’s your wife?” But we survive this 
scene with true Arab Fee ypmsee and are 
quartered in an old boarded salt-room, with 
out a door, in which reed mats are stretched 
out upon the sandy soil. We have hence a 
view of the lakes, whose shores are covered 
with a number of large and strangely-formed 
logs of petrified aun 

e — a restless night in our Natron 
room. The camels, ruminating with a loud 
noise, and with their knees fastened togethes, 
donkeys and horses, with their fore-feet hob- 
bled, lie in company with the smoking Be 
duins before our room. But in what condition 
does the next morn find us? Stung and bit 
ten by fleas and buzzing mosquitoes, and two 
other members of the insect family, which 
the Bible quotes among the plagues of Egypt, 
and which, at the present day, French wit in 
the land of the Pharaohs designates “ light 
and heavy cavalry,” we can hardly discover a 
square inch of surface on our bodies una 
tacked. 

The beauty 


of the morning soon dispels any 
melancholy reminiscences of the past night of 


horror. etalk with the watchmen about 
the nature of the Natron Lakes, whose fall 
and rise is in an inverse ratio to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, noticing at the same time 
that their stagnant and salt water is dyed ofa 
blood-red hue when near, probably [ infu- 





soria, but at some distance off appears dark 
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blue, and when set in motion by the wind pro- 
duces crimson waves. And, in conclusion, 
we visit the ruins of a small Roman fort at no 
great distance from the lakes. 

At three in the afternoon the caravan starts 
afresh, to visit the largest of the four ancient 
Coptic monasteries, which is situated about 
fifteen miles further on. A leave-taking, rich 
in words, accompanied by the tinkling reward 
of Backshish, that magic word which buzzes 
in the traveller's ear for years after his return 
home, separates us for a lifetime from the Na- 
tron-guarding Arabs. We surmount a rather 
steep acclivity, and see from the broad crest 

. af the hill three monasteries before us, bathed 
_in the yellow light of the setting sun, in the 
centre the one which is the object of our ex- 
pedition. They appear to us so near that we 
can clearly distinguish the different parts of 
the buildings, and even the tops of the palms, 
which rise from the garden above the lofty 
walls. While we fancy we shall reach the 
monastery in half an hour, we are compelled 
to ride three good hours at a sharp trot ere we 
stand beneath its walls. The evening bell, 
which summons the pious brethren to prayer, 
sends its clear clang across to us. How 
strangely we are afiected by the familiar 


sound in the desert. A thousand sweet re- 
miniscences of the distant home and the be- 
loved family rise before the dreaming mind, 


and deceive the longing heart, in the same 
way as the mirage does the pilgrim in the 
desert. 

For the last time the sun casts its beams athwart 
the melancholy desert, then it disappears, 
and with it the last degree of its precious 
blessing—heat. A cold, t freezing north 
wind blows across the desc>5 and compels us 
to wrap ourselves in thick shawls. The loud 
harr, harr! of the Beduins drives the ani- 
mals on at a quicker rate, and at last the mo- 
nastery wall, with its turret-like entrance, is 
close before us. Three Beduins, at their head 
the cautious old Schech, with their guns 
cocked, hurry forward to reconnoitre whether 
any predatory Arabs may not be lying in am- 
bush. Their caution is fortunately, unnecessary, 
and so they soon pull lustily at the long cord 
which hangs down from an orifice in the tower, 
and sets the strangers’ bell in motion. We 
must wait a long while ere an answer is given 
us, and have, consequently, time afforded us to 
examine the locality more closely. A strong, 
insurmountable wall forms a large andvungee 
round the building, rising to a height of about 
sixty feet. The Coptic cross is let into the 

above the gateway. The small, low door, 
through which it is only possible to pass in a 
stooping posture, is almost entirely blocked up 
hy two huge masses of rock, and, in addition, 


guarded by a door thickly mounted with iron. 


THE DESERT. 


The tops of fruit-bearing palms rise above the 
top of the wall. 

the mean while voices become audible in 
the interior of the gateway, and an animated 
discussion is carried on with the Beduins, who 
thrust a letter of recommendation for the Ew 
ropeans under the door. After a long dis 
cussion the bolts are finally withdrawn, the 
door creaks on its rusty hinges, and a dozen 
human forms march out like denizens of the 
tomb. Their ap ce has something gloo 
my and awe-inspiring, which is aiginansil b 
the melancholy entourage and the twilight. i 
black or blue turban, the distinction of Coptic 
Christians in Eaypt is closely wrapped round 
the pale, sickly face of each individual that 
emerges from the darkness of the gateway. A 
long dark robe surrounds their wasted bodies. 
Evidentl Lumet they coy | our — mn 
man ite speeches, press them to their li 
and a ut us to > vase by their fraternal 
conduct. ey make incessant excuses for 
not having opened the door immediately, but 
they fancied we were Beduins, come to take 
the monastery by stratagem. At length they 
invite us to through the narrow gateway, 
while the animals and a portion of the Beduins 
are compelled to camp without: we traverse 
a narrow passage, and at last reach an open 
hall, in which other monks, with their yellow 
wax tapers in their hand, politely receive us 
They hold their hands before their eyes, which 
are swollen with illness,in order to defend 
them from the yellow glare. Each new a» 
rival approaches us reverently to kiss our 
hands and cause us fresh embarrassment. In 
the mean while a room is being got ready for 
the Frankish guests. We are conducted 
across two court-yards—the last being orn» 


up from the centré of low bushes, a real oasis 
in this desert scene—to the uppermost of two 
terraces, up a flight of ‘stone steps, in such d+ 
lapidated condition that we are obliged to em 
ploy extreme caution in scaling them. Our 
room is rather spacious, and pervaded with 
that disgusting odor which betrays the vicinity 
of a Copt. It is divided into two parts bya 
small wooden lattice, and covered with old 
mats and carpets. It contains two low wir 
dows looking out on the court, a strongly 
grated hole affording a prospect of the desert, 
and, in addition, somewhere about ten orifices, 
through which thé draught whistles its plea 
sant tune. All the monks collect in and be 
fore our apartment, and the proper introduo 
tions now commence. Two very aged blind 
Patres stand at the head of the community. 
With real Arab loquacity they tell us that the 
monastery is about fifteen hundred years old, 





just about three-and-thirty centuries younger 
than many of the mortuary chapels as Gizih— 


mented with a garden, in which tall palms rise _ 
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and is named after the Syrian virgin, because 
in earlier times Syrians inhabited it in com- 
mon with Egyptians. “ We pray thrice a day 
to God,” thus they conclude, with a certain 
amount of self-laudation, “in the morning be- 
fore sunrise, at mid-day, and, in the evening. 
We fast on Tuesdays and Fridays; and as we 
eat no meat on those days, we consider you for- 
tunate in coming to-day (Saturday) instead 
of yesterday. In addition, we fast for forty 
days at Easter and Christmas.” 

After expressing a wish to be present next 
morning at early mass, we are invited to 
supper. With our legs crossed under us we 
crouch in a fatiguing position with the fathers 
of the monastery round a circular board, which 
stands upon a supporter hardly a foot in height, 
and forms with it a movable table. Soup, 
with sweet potatoes, and cold veal, form the 
bill of fare ; and there are about thirty small 
loaves, made of maize. The water, which we 
drink out of earthenware vessels called qullen, 
tastes salt and bad, and would furnish a natu- 
ralist a famous Nose | for the study of 
the varieties of infusoria. The monks obtain 
it from a deep well within the monastery. 
The food is rapidly devoured without the aid 
of spoons, forks, or knives; and though we 
strangers cannot in consequence manage the 
soup with any degree of success, the old Coptic 
fathers are practised hands. With reverent ges- 
tures they draw back the long sleeve of their 
robe, and dip the bread, together with the 
half of their ght hand, into the wooden bowl, 
and then carefully lick their fingers. We 
Rotice with surprise that these Christian 
monks neither commence nor terminate the 
meal with a prayer, and we already begin to 
form well-founded doubts as to their piety. 
After the termination of supper we descend 
with all the monks into the court-yard, where 
a violent wind is blowing among the branches 
of the palm-trees, at a temperature of 16 deg. 
Reaumur. The yellow tapers, which are fre- 
ges! blown out, cast a sickly glare over 
the cells of the monks, but it is sufficiently 
strong for us to discover a horrifying want of 
cleanliness in them. In the church, which is 
divided into two parts by a carved screen, into 
the nave (hékal) for laymen, and the choir 
for the priest, we are shown with almost 
childish glee the wretchedly-painted pictures 
of saints, and the mummies of two holy Copts, 
who once lived in the monastery. Ostrich 
eggs are suspended by long cords from the 
roof of the church. Upon a reading desk lies 
a rather old Copti-Arabic book of gospels. 
Each page of the vellum is disfigured with 

ts of grease and dried yellow wax, and is 
just as dirty as the desk on which it lies, as 
the church, and the whole body of Copts 
inhabiting the monastery. The curious Franks 
are then ‘ied further to a quadrangular basin, 





filled with dirty, brackish water from the 

well, into which the monks go once annually 
in memory of Christ’s baptism by St. John. 
A second chapel, in which Suing the fast, the 
service is performed in a kneeling posture, is 
broadcast with a coarse variety of corn. Most 
peculiar is the effect made on us by a long 
arched room, with traces of coarse old paint 
ing. A long table is in the centre, a hundred 
small loaves lie upon it, and a stone bench 
runs down either side of it. But who and 
where are the guests, who will take their 
places at this long table in the heart of the 
desert? The monks explain to us that it is 
always in readiness for the wandering Beduins, 
who are driven by hunger to pull the stranger’s 
bell, and by the monks for a hospitable 
reception. 

Only with visible repugnance, and after 
long entreaty, are we conducted to the last 
spot in the whole monastery most deserving 
inspection. We slowly climb on to the ter 
race of a small building; a board is then laid 
across from it to the projecting threshold of a 
small door which we see slightly above us 
The brother who conducts us warns us to cross 
the tottering bridge with caution. The heavy 
bolts are drawn back, and we enter a confined 
space, from which another door equally well 
guarded leads toa separate room. The di 
nitaries of the monastery follow at our he 
and closely watch our every movement. This 
is the library, which they guard with Argus’ 
eyes. We fancy we shall fad a collection of 
books well arranged, rich in all MSS.; but 
what a chaotic disorder reigns in this apart 
ment! Some forty large volumes, mos 
containing Arabic and Coptic documents, lie 
confusedly on a bench: torn-out of 
parchment or cotton paper cover the filthy 
ground, the covers are nearly all rotting, and 
worms have disfigured the leaves by making 
deep holes. Some ofthese MSS. are probably 
four or five centuries old, but we cannot 
induce the monks to part with them, either by 
money or persuasion. “ Lord!” says the 
prior of the monastery, “these books were 
written by brethren who have rested in the 
lap of earth for ages. At the end of each 
document, they have solemnly bound us not 
to part in any fashion with any of these 
blessed heirlooms, on peril of our salvation.” 
Of'course, we can make but slight objections 
to this; and with a glance of compassion at 
the old, uncomprehended Coptic ks, we 
lament their unworthy fate of being so care- 
fully treasured through ignorance. After 
being obliged to admire a species of chapel in 
the rear of the library, with several Re 

inted pictures of Miriam (Mary) and St. 

arios, as well as a carved screen, behind 
which are the glass communion vessels with 
their proper coverings, we wander back to 
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our cells in considerable dissatisfaction, and 


stretch our wearied limbs on the mats, to|ap 


enjoy the sweet gift of sleep in the Desert 
Monastery of the Syrian Virgin. 

We dream of the old Copts, whose miser- 
able representations our hosts of to-day were ; 
we look back on old times, and see about a 
hundred monasteries in the valley of the 
Natron Lakes from which the Emperor Valens 
once drove no fewer than five thousand monks 
into the Byzantine army; we look further 
back upon the infancy of Christianity, when 

t was the refuge of the first Christians ; 
we m of St. Anthony—of the hermits 
and penitents—of the Pious Pacomius, who, 
in tae middle of the fourth century, built the 
first monastery on the fertile Nile Island of 
Tabium: suddenly the walls of our chamber 
rattle, and the earth trembles ; a fearful crash 
breaks over our heads, and wakes us from our 
short sleep. Under the combined influences 
of alarm and surprise we rub our eyes. 
Forked flashes of lightning illumine the white 
lime walls of our cell, the boisterous wind 
howls through the numerous openings, and 
the rain pours in torrents against the building. 
To judge by the short intervals between the 
lightning and thunder, a tremendous storm is 

ing somewhere in our immediate vicinity. 

rapped in our cloaks, we go out into the 
elements upon the open terrace, and from the 
parapet are witnesses of the magnificent spec- 
tacle, so rare in Egypt. Flash on flash lights 
up the boundless desert, which seems con- 
verted into a glowing sea of fire. The black 
clouds come in collision with a fearful crash, 
while the hymn of the trembling monks rises 
up to us from the lighted church, like the 
faint groans of dying men, between the pauses 
of the rolling thunder. 

After an hour, the storm away, which 
commenced about two o’clock, the streams of 
rain cease, and the desert is once more shroud- 
ed in night. We spend the remainder of it in 
restless sleep. The tormenting occupants of 
the Natron chamber, of blessed memory, ap- 
pear to have their head-quarters in the monas- 
tery, and full of vain fury, and tortured by the 
pain, one sleeper imparts his sufferings to the 
ather. Silent resignation alone can support the 
usual phlegma in such a truly Egyptian state 
of thin Woe to that man in the land of the 
Pharaohs who cannot resignedly endure such 
a trial of his patience ! 

At five in the morning the bell rings, in 
three intervals, for early mass. We quit this 
terrestrial Hades, and go down to the church, 
in which the monks are already assembled. 
The sanctity of the day enhances our feelings 
of reverence, and with a silent prayer we cross 
the threshold of the Coptic temple, which is 
dimly lighted with ampalle, an werfully 
scented with incense. But what is the appear- 


ance of the church itself? The little comniunity 
to be a congregation of idlers, who 
strive to render their standing position more 
supportable by yang Jew arm on tall crutch- 
es, and support their backs against a wall, or 
crouch in a corner.. We also receive similar 
—s* = which ve support ouerines like 
cripples, following the evil example, and not 
wihtng to atiract attention. The officiating 
clergy wear white robes, on, panning more 
correctly, robes which once been white, 
and which they have bound round their heads 
and necks after the fashion of the Beduin cloaks, 
Red Coptic crosses are sewn on the chest and 
sleeves. The priest reading mass is continual- 
ly in motion, bending back and forwards, smok- 
ing the saints, then the pictures, or the Book. 
The gospel is first read in Coptic, not a word 
of which a Copt now understands, and then 
chanted in Arabic. The monks repeat it 
after him, at the same time correcting the 
priest that is reading the Holy Word, until 
growing impatient he repels the nearest critic 
with the coarse words, “ Oskut hansir !” (“ Si- 
lence, pig!” ) Full of astonishment, we hear 
this strange exclamation in a Christian church, 
and when we look round to discover any one 
sharing our well-founded displeasure among 
the congregation, we notice that some of the 
monks have rested their heads on the crutch, 
continuing their sweet morning sleep, as is 
evidenced by their snoring ; others are chatter 
ing and laughing, or yawning in a most un- 
seemly fashion, and stretching their limbs 
Tt seems as if all this formed a part of the 
Coptic ceremonial. After this so-called mass 

lasted an hour, the priest distributed small 
loaves of blessed unleavened bread. We also 
receive one, and eat it, after the fashion of the 
others, in the church. 

We thank God when we again reach the open 
court, where the Beduins are already awaih 
ing us. After giving the monks a present of 
money, which appears to afford them more 
pleasure than the visit of Europeans, they 
wish us a successful journey with their usual 
loquacity, and all lay the right hand incessantly 
on their chest, mouth, and forehead, as a sign of 
leave-taking. The same narrow passage leads 
us out into the desert, which looks remarkably 
fresh under the blue vault of heaven. The 
sun has already risen, the animals are impa 
tiently scratching up the wet earth ; we mount, 
and the return journey to Terraneh commene- 
es. After a visit to the monastery, the desert 
seems to us to have become a pleasant place; 
timidly and cautiously we pass the second mor 
astery, and then strike out in an easterly dr 
rection. A twelve hours’ march, during which 
we only rested once, brings us to our destine 
tion. The animals have been unable. to 





quench their thirst for three days, and we ou» 
selves are so fatigued as almost to sink from 
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A DAY IN THE DESERT. 


the saddle. The road seems never-ending; 
ane follows the other, and yet 

gun is already setting on the verge of the des- 
ert. The camel stretches out its long neck, the 
horse neighs merrily, and the Gokeys Bay 
ing their ears, redouble their pace. Bed- 
uins discharge their guns with a chorus of 
triumph, and all indicates that we shall soon 
be restored to the luxuriant abundance of veg- 
étation. 


“Before the sun has thrown its last parting 
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beam on the earth, the fertile Nile Valley, 
with its light delicate verdure, lies stretched 
out at our feet. The boat is at the same spot, 
but the whole landscape, so simple in its com- 
ponents, seems to us to have become tenfold 
richer, tenfold more beautiful and pleasant 
With a hearty El hamderlillah ! (Glory and 
— to !) our expecting freinds on 
greet us, for we have gone through the 
first excursion into the Lybian Desert without 
meeting with any dangerous adventure. 








The War, from the Landing at Gallipoli to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. Russell, 
Correspondent of the Times. By permission. 
Routledge & Co. 


Tue extraordinary ability displayed in the let- 
ters of the Times’ Correspondent from the seat of 
war has been over and over again the subject of 
remark in this journal. There is little need that 
we should now say more, therefore, than that the 
volume before us, in five hundred closely yet 
dearly printed pages, contains the whole of those 
spirited and powerful Letters, with but a few ne- 
cessary omissions and very slight alterations, pre- 
cisely as they appeared originally in the Times. 
The wisest course, we think, has been taken in so 
printing them. To have changed them into a 
connected history of the war, abandoning their 
more life-like character of a journal recording 
the knowledge and opinions of the writer, would 
have stripped them of that which gives them 
their greatest value—reality. As they stand they 
form a Diary of the War in eighty-four chapters, 
beginning on the 6th March 1854 and closing on 
the 26th June 1855; and not to speak of the dis- 
tractions and chances of mere travel incident to 
those memorable months, to have found time in 
that interval for the really careful composition of 
what would fill three large ordinarily-printed oc- 
tavos is surely no ordinary achievement. And 
notwithstanding the circumstances in which it has 
been written, there is nothing disconnected or 
fragmentary in this book. The various subjects 
of the war fall naturally into the order they will 
Occupy in history. There are the preparations at 
Malta, Gallipoli, Scutari, and Varna; the Pas- 
sage to the Crimea; the Battle of the Alma; the 
First Bombardment; Balaklava and Inkermann ; 
the Hurricane; the Second Bombardment ; the 
Kertch Expedition; the Attack on the Redan 
and the Malakoff; and Lord Raglan’s ‘death. 
And of the thousands interested in one or other 
of these events, there are very few, we should 
imagine, who will not be eager to possess such a 


graphic and animated record as Mr. Russell’s 
volume contains of all.—Ezaminer. 





NOTHING IS LOST. 


Noruarne is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nothing is lost: the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne, or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’t is sown and grown. ~ 
The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words ; or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 
They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not ! 
So with our deeds ; for good or ill, 
They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good ! 





Sre Matrnew Hatz says : — Converse not 
with a liar or a swearer, or a man of obscene or 
wanton language ; for either he will corrupt you, 
or at least it will hazard your reputaiion to be 
one of the like making ; and if it doth neither, 
yet it will fill your memory with such discourses 
that will be troublesome to you in after-time: 
and the returns of the remembrance of the 
sages which you have long since heard of this na- 
ture, will haunt you when your thoughts should 





be better employed. 
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From the Economist, 4 Aug. 
| THE ESCAPED TREATY OF PEACE. 


WE have no doubt that we shall ultimately 
be victorious in all our enterprises; but if we 
are so, it will be owing to the continuous en- 
largement of our efforts rather than to their 
original adequacy, or appropriateness, or right 
direction. e fully expect that we shall 
conquer a durable, efficient, and honorable 

e at last; but if we do, it will be more 
ani our ideas have expanded and our 
knowledge has become more accurate and 
ample as we have proceeded, than because we 
formed at the outset a true conception of the 
ends to be attained and the perils to be 

voided. That we have not ere now con- 
dluded a peace which would have been neither 
satisfactory nor permanent has been due far 
less to our own sagacity than to the es of 
ourenemy. Twice have we been saved by 
the obstinacy and arrogance of Russia from 
terminating the contest on conditions which 
would have redounded neither to our honor 
nor our safety, and which before many years 
were over we should have repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes. The remonstrances of Tur- 
key would perhaps scarcely have sufficed to 
prevent us from withdrawing from the struggle 
an the terms of the first “ Vienna Note,” 

not the inconsiderate and insolent despatch of 
Count Nesselrode come just in time to rescue 
us from the consequences of our diplomatic 
blunder, and to warrant us in a prompt 
retreat from the position we had so incautiously 
assumed ;—and once in at the “ Vienna 
Conferences ” we have had to thank our ad- 
versary for breaking off negotiations. which 
—to judge by the terms proposed, and those 
of them especially which were ed to— 
threatened to issue in a treaty which, so far as 
regarded the objects of the allies, would have 
gained little and surrenderéd much. As these 
negotiations are now finally and irrevokably 
terminated, we should not recur to their faulty 
points were it not that, our hands being once 
more free, it is of the last importance to gain a 
clear conception of the dangers we have 
escaped, in order that we may be on our 
goard against them in the future. 

The Conferences, as is well known, broke 
off on the third point: the fourth point was 
not entered upon; but the first and second 
were discussed and settled, with the reservation 
of some minor details that were put aside for 
future consideration. The first point related 
to the Danubian Principalities and the mode 
af rescuing them from the blighting influence 
of Russia ; and the terms agreed upon for this 

rpose and actually consented to, we regret 
to say, by the British Plenipotentiary, were of 
@ nature to make us rejoice most heartily that 
subsequent differences rendered this ominous 





THE ESCAPED TREATY OF PEACE. 


and fatal. agreement null and void. We fin 
it difficult to understand how a diplomatiss 
with all his wits about him, fully acquainted 
with the question he had to deal with, consider. 
ate of the rights of other nations or sedulous 
for the honor of his own, could have set his 
hand to such an arran mt. Let us look at 
the matter a little in detail, and bring a few 
not sufficiently well known facts before our 
readers ;—and we are much mistaken if they 
do not e our sad surprise. 

In the first place, the three Danubian prov 
inces, Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, were 
placed in one category, spoken of together, 
and treated in the same manner ;—and b 
this means the liberty and rights of Servia 
were recklessly bartered away. Servia had 
never been in the same position as the tv 
Principalities. She had conquered her inde 
pendence from the Porte by her own unaided 
efforts after a long and sanguinary struggle; 
the Sultan was her Suzerain and she paid kin 
tribute, but her princes were hereditary and 
her institutions were entirely of her own 
formation. The Porte had conceded all her 
privileges, and had respected the concession; 
and Russia had no claim of interference or 
protectorate whatever,—her only apparent 
claim (arising from the above-named conces- 
sion of the Porte having been named in the 
convention of Akerman and the treaty of 
Adrianople) having ceased as soon as the 
Hatti-Sheriff publishing and enforcing thas 
concession had been carried into effect. From 
that date Servia had never had reason to com 
plain of any interference from the Porte: on 
that side she was entirely independent. But 
an Yeo a say State, making great progress 
and promising to attain t prosperity, gov- 
aia itself, Sed peat ay | a aid not 
suit the views either of Russia or of Austria. It 
was a bad example to the oppressed subjects of 
the one, and might prove an obstacle to the ulte- 
rior ambition of the other. Both, therefore, 
were constantly interfering, or endeavoring to 
interfere,—the one openly, the other secretly ;— 
this interference was in the last degree irri 
tating and injurious to the Servians;—and 
this interference—hitherto without the shadow 
of a right—the “first point” discussed and 
signed at Vienna sanctioned and extended. 

e agreement assented to and participated 
in by our Plenipotentiary, so far from main 
taining and guaranteeing the liberties of Ser 
via, would have virtually and effectually over 
thrown them. And Servia was not even con- 
sulted in the matter. She was disposed of as 
arbitrarily as Venice and Norway were dis- 
posed of at the old congress of 1815, now held 
so infamous for its disregard of national rights 
and popular feelings. 

Servia hated, dreaded, and resented all fo» 
eign intervention as the most fatal barrier 
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THE ESCAPED TREATY OF PEACE. 


to her peace and her improvement. She had 
nothing to fear from Turkey. She needed no 
“ tion :”—the independence she had her- 
ad she was herself able to main- 
tain. Yet that foreign intervention, that rui 

poisonous “ protection,” the Vienna negoti- 


ruinous 


and 
glors forced upon her. She hated Russia, 


but she hated Austria still more; the cele- 
brated protest which she issued when Aus- 
tria proposed to “occupy” her territory in 
the interest of the Porte (the most remarkable 
Btate paper ever penned, from the vehemence 
and uncompromising plainness of its ) 
thowed how intense was that abhorrence. Yet 
our Ambassadors not only sanctioned the “ pro- 
tectorate” of Russia, but extended it to Aus- 
tria likewise ;—in other words, they handed 
over an unfortunate and unoffending Province 
—till now independent—to the tutelage, guar- 


. antee, and protection of her two worst foes. 


De mve to Austria, what she had so long 
coveted, a treaty-right to interfere. The dys: 
that this right of interference is extended to 
France and England likewise, we hold to be 
ey futile. Austria will exercise her inter- 

rence in our name: she is near—we are far; 
the has daily motives for interference—we 
have none ;—we know and care nothing about 
Servia—she is thoroughly conversant and 
deeply interested in all that concerns that 
Province. Practically,can any statesman affect 
to have the smallest doubt that the “ joint pro- 
tectorate” instituted would have been exclu- 
sively exercised by Austria and Russia, in 
connivance or in antagonism,—and in either 
ease alike fatally to the interests and tran- 
quillity of the unhappy Province ? 

How well our negotiators had secured that 
the protectorate should not remain a dead 
letter, and that ample opportunities for inter- 
vention should arise, may be gathered from 
the terms employed in drawing out this first 
ay a The Porte is to make arrangements 

r modifications in the legislation of the Prin- 
cipalities—(which in the case of Servia she 
had no right whatever to do),—and to com- 
municate the same to the contracting Powers 
for their approval;—in case of any doubt 
arising as to the “interpretation,” the matter 
is to be referred to the same authorities ;—the 
amount of the national army to be kept up 


| even is to be a matter of consultation amon 
| the ‘Powers ; and an armed mtervention on 
of Austria and Russia (the only two 

owers that from their position can interfere 
by arms) is actually provided for under the 
guise of a prohibition by a clause announcing 
that it must'not fake place “ without being or 
becoming the subject of agreement between 
the’ high contracting parties.” 

As regards Moldavia and Wallachia the case 
is only not so bad, because their condition was 
so much worse before. Here the injustice and 
imprudence of the convention agreed upon 
consists in this,—that while sanctioning and 
scarcely curtailing the rights of interference 
which Russia had unfairly step by step arro- 
gated to herself, it extends these rights to Aus- 
tria likewise,—thus rendering these wretched 
countries, so long the battle-field between the 
Sultan and the Czar, the scene of ceaseless 
struggless and intrigues between the Czar and 
the Emperor of Austria besides. Left to 
themselves, and simply tributary to the Porte, 
there is scarcely a limit to the wealth, ond 
penity, and real independence which thess 

rovinces might not attain:—handed over, as 
we had haaded them over, to the jealousies, the 
hatreds, the rivalries of three contiguous Pow- 
ers, it is difficult to picture a more wretched 
existence than was provided for them. The 
amount of liberty which it was intended to 
permit may be guessed from the clause which 
“enjoins upon the Principalities not to allow 
“the | inhabitants to meddle with mat 
ters dangerous to the tranquillity of their 
own mae oP Did Lord John Russell 
read this clause before he signed it? And if 
he did, how did it fail to strike him as one 
which would warrant Austria and Russia in 
preventing every expression of opinion, eve 
open discussion, every liberal reform, whic 
dite Powers in their hatred of freedom and 
of progress might choose to interpret as “ dan- 
gerous to tranquillity ?” Despotism was never 
sanctioned in more explicit language. It is 
well indeed that this treaty came to nothing: 
—its ratification could scarcely have been pro- 
cured from the British people, and its ex- 
piation could neither have been very light nor 
very distant. 








Rippies ror THE Post Orricz.— The fol- 
lowing ludicrous direction to a letter was copied 
verbatim from the original and interesting docu- 
ment :— 

“too dad Tomas 
hat the ole oke 
otchut 
I O Bary pade 
Gur plees to let ole feather have this sefe.” 


The letter found the gentleman at “The Old 
Oak Orchard, Tenbury.” I saw another letter 
where the writer, after a severe’ struggle to ex- 
press “Scotland,” succeeded at length to his 
satisfaction, and wrote it thus: “stockling.” A 
third letter was sent by a woman to a son who 
had settled in Tennessee, which the old lady had 
thus expressed with all phonetic simplicity : 
“10 § C.”— Notes and Queries. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
WHAT IS LORD DUNDONALD’S PLAN? 


Lord Cochrane’s name was first brought pro- 
minently before the world as the leader of a gal- 
lant enterprise described in a letter dated Basque 
Roads, 1809, and from which the following ex- 
tract is taken :— 


“Lord Cochrane (Lord Dundonald) first caused 
about 1500 barrels of gunpowder to be started 
into punchenns, which were placed end upwards. 
Upon the tops of these were placed between 300 
and 400 shells, which were charged with fuses ; 
and again; among and upon these were between 
2000 and 3000 hand-grenades. The puncheons 
were fastened to each other by cables wound 
round them, and jammed together with wedges, 
and moistened sand was rammed down between 
these casks, so as to render the whole, from stem 
to stern, as solid as possible, that the resistance 
might render the explosion more violent. 

“Tn this immense instrument of destruction, 
Lord Cochrane committed himself with one lieu- 
tenant and four seamen ; and after the boom was 
broken, his lordship proceeded with his explo- 
sion-ship towards the enemy’s line.” 


His lordship then, after surmounting some 
difficulties, appears to have effected his purpose ; 
and the enemy, having taken the alarm, he fired 
the fuse and Tete the vessel, having fifteen min- 
utes to get clear away. Six minutes earlier than 
was expected, 


“The most tremendous explosion that human 
art ever contrived took place, followed by the 
bursting at once in the air of the shells and 
grenades.” 


This exploit seems to have done more harm 
to the projectors than to the intended victims. 
And as it is surmised that the same nobleman is 
now urging a somewhat similar expedient upon 
the government, for the purpose of effecting the 
more speedy destruction of Sebastopol, it may 
be interesting to know that such infernal engines 
of war have been constructed and employed 
more than a century back, and apparently with- 
out much practical result. 

The London Chronicle, July 8, 1758, contains 
the following account :— 


“An Account of an Expedition against the Coast 

of France in the Reign of King William IIT. 

“On the 13th of Nov., 1693, seven years af 
the Revolution, King William sent out a fle 
of twelve men-of-war, under the command of 
Captain Benbow. A new galleon of 300 tons 
burthen was so contrived as to be itself one 
great bomb, capable of being dischar her- 
ever she could float. In the hold of th ” 
next the keel, were stowed one hundred 1s 
tim- 
con- 


of powder, covered with a flooring of th 
tor; and on the top was laid 300 ates, 
sisting of grenades, cannon bullets, chain shot, 
great bars of iron, and an incredible Vahiet 

other combustible matter; which produced a fire, 


Pipe 


DUNDONALD’S PLAN. 


that time, and of the author of a late naval hie 
tory, could not be quenched but by hot water. 

“ With this machine, which from its office wag 
called the Jnfernal, the fleet set sail from Guernm 
sey ; the public being utterly ignorant of its des 
tination. At four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 16th of November, they anchored before one 
of the entrances into the port of the city called 
La Conchal; upon the front of which was an un- 
finished fort, called Quince Fort. About eleven 
o’clock, preparations were made for striking the 
great blow by playing off the Infernal. An en- 
gineer being put on board, carried her under full 
sail to the foot of the wall where she was to be 
fixed, notwithstanding all the fire of the place 
directed — him ; but it happened that the 
wind, suddenly veering, forced him off before the 
vessel could be secured; and drove her upon a 
rock within pistol-shot of the place where she 
was to have been moored. All possible attempts 
were made to get clear of this rock, but without 
effect. And the engineer, finding that the vessel 
had sustained damage by the shock, and began 
to open, set fire tc her and left her. The sea 
water that broke in prevented some of her car 
easses from taking fire; but the vessel soon after 
blew up, with an explosion that shook the whole 
city like an edrthquake, uncovered above 300 
houses, threw gown the greatest part of the wall 
towards the and broke all the glass, china, 
and earthenware, for three leagues round. The 
consternation of the people was so great, that a 
small a of troops might have taken posses 
sion of thé” place without resistance, but there 
was not a soldier on board the fleet. The sail 
ors, however, demolished Quince, Fort, and, hav- 
ing done considerable damage to the town, the 
fleet returned to England.” 

CHar.es REeEp. 

Paternoster Row. 
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SENTIMENTS FOR THE BOUDOIR. 
BY MADAME PUNCH. 


Farry cutting off the wings of a butterfly— 
sych is the attempt to define Love. 

Love is the only tyrant whose laws are obeyed 
without murmuring. 

“The woman who succeeds in making a fop 
love her, prevents that fop to an equal extent, 
from loving himself. The preference is not 
very flattering one. 

Love is about the only passion that has the 
wer of making a man change his character or 
is dress. 

She is the most beautiful whom we love the 
most; and the woman we love the most is 
frequently the one to whom we talk of it the 
least. : 


The melancholy of a disappointed lover is like 
the dead light that burps over a tomb. « 

Love is fed upon the lightest pastry—Friend- 
ship upon solid beef. 





that, according to the report of the’ Fremch at 


To give to those who want est un plaisir—to 
give to those we love est un ! 





